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iiasete:« of the the ieck. 


THe week has seen a pret change, and, on the 
balance, an amelioration in the Irish situation. The 
Prime Minister’s speech at Leeds was, we have no doubt, 
conceived in the main in the spirit of Ladybank ; but as 
it failed to fill in the draft arrangement of an informal 
conference between leaders, the Opposition took it to 
- mean a withdrawal. A storm of reproaches was 
forthwith launched from half-a-dozen platforms, and 
‘the “Pall Mall Gazette’’ proclaimed the end of 
the truce which the first overtures were supposed 
to have established. But Lord Haldane, speaking, of 
course, with special knowledge of the Prime Minister's 
mind, poured oil on the troubled waters. He insisted 
that there was no recessional note in the Leeds speech, 
and, in answer to Mr. Law, who had called on the 
‘Government to arrest him, hinted that the Ministry 
wanted to see him, not in a dungeon, but in the council 
chamber. Other Ministers offered the same interpreta- 
tion, and there can be no doubt that it is the correct one. 

* 





* 7 
Tue effect of Lord Haldane’s smoothing touch was 
seen less in Lord Lansdowne’s speech at Glasgow than 





in Sir Edward Carson’s. Lord Lansdewne, while com- 
plimenting Lord Haldane on his skill as a “ master in 
oils,’’ said that the deliverance at Leeds had “ chilled 
him to the marrow,’’ that the situation remained full 
of danger, and that they must be “ prepared for the 
worst.” Sir Edward Carson’s note was far more 
placable. The Orange leader made, indeed, the most 
substantial approach yet attempted to a statement of 
what Ulster might be disposed to accept. He laid down 
four conditions: (1) That the settlement must not be 
humiliating or degrading to Ulster; (2) that her treat- 
ment must not be “ different and exceptional ’’ from that 
meted to other parts of the United Kingdom ; (3) that 
she must retain the full protection of the Imperial Par- 
liament ; (4) that the Bill must not be such as to lead to 
“ ultimate separation ” from Great Britain. These terms 
read almost like the conditions which Gladstone assigned 
to the original tender of Home Rule. We observe with 
pleasure that both Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
accepted them 
* aa * 

Nor less significant has been the Tory movement 
away from shaking ground concerning the Army. This 
was led by Lord Derby, followed by Lord Selborne 
and Sir Edward Carson. Lord Selborne was emphatic 
in saying that he would not entertain the suggestion that 
it would be the duty of the Army to refuse to obey 
orders. Sir Edward Carson went further. It was 
a ‘‘foul lie’’ that Ulster Unionists were ‘‘ trying to 
tamper ’’ with the Army. ‘‘ Of course,’’ it must obey 
“lawful orders,’ and no one could blame it for shooting 
Ulstermen. The Government, not the officers, would be 
responsible, and for that reason statesmen ought to look 
ahead, and realize the consequences of their acts. We 
have no possible objection to this line of argument; the 
astonishing thing is that the Conservative Party, which 
is shocked at the idea of ‘‘ private judgment’’ for the 
soldier, should have openly preached it for the officer. 
However, if the tampering with the Army ceases, an 
obstacle to peace falls also. 

* a + 

Sm Epwarp Grey contributed a final and admirable 
commentary on these events in his speech at Bradford 
on Thursday. He insisted that the door opened at Lady- 
bank had not been closed, and would not be closed to the 
end. Liberals would rather see Home Rule settled by con- 
sent than by force, but—(a) there was one thing worse, 
namely, its abandonment ; (b) there must be real good will 
on the part of Ulster and the Conservative Party ; (c) he 
would rather have the old House of Lords than a series of 
General Elections; and (d) a settlement on federal lines 
must be slow, for though Wales and Scotland were ready, 
England was not. This is essentially a plea for patience, 
which is precisely what is wanted. But until the leaders 
meet, there will be perpetual mis-readings of each others’ 
platform speeches. Therefore peace in posse should as 
soon as possible be translated into peace (or the first draft 
of peace) in esse. 

* * 

In a speech equally remarkable for its wit, its 
eloquence, and its power of easy, brilliant exposition, Mr. 
Lloyd George last Saturday, at the Holloway Theatre, 
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outlined his fifth instalment of his land policy, addressing 
himself to the leasehold system and the housing problem 
of the towns. The Land Commissioners were to be 
empowered to secure for all leaseholders holding on a 
lease granted for more than twenty-one years, past or 
future, the right to secure a renewal for such time and 
on such terms as the Commissioners thought reasonable. 
The extension would be granted unless the land or 
building were required for some public purpose, and in 
that case the tenant would get compensation from the 
landlord. In fixing rents the Commissioners would, 
however, recognise the landlord’s reversionary interest. 
The net effect would be to give the tenant security 
against confiscation and blackmail. Mr. George 
again insisted on the importance of legislation to 
secure land at an equitable price for public housing pro- 
jects, a better apportionment of ratesas between land and 
improvements, and a transference of important existing 
burdens on to the Imperial Exchequer. 
* * * 


Europe is fast turning anti-militarist. By a 
crushing vote of censure, carried by 293 against 54, 
the German Reichstag has given the verdict of the 
German people on the mad outbreak of militarism 
in Alsace. For four weeks the little town of Saverne 
or Zabern has been in an uproar caused by a very young, 
but very insolent, lieutenant named Forstner. He used 
to torment Alsatian recruits by forcing them to repeat 
the sentence ‘‘I am a Wackes’’ (a slang term of vulgar 
abuse, apparently applied to Alsatians). He also 
instructed German recruits to strike and wound a civilian 
‘* Wackes’’ if he should answer them back, and pro- 
mised them a money reward if they did so. Protests in 
the Alsatian press led presently to verbal protests in the 
cafés and streets. On one occasion children threw stones, 
and presently the officers went about escorted by patrols 
of men with fixed bayonets. If a boy laughed, the 
streets were cleared by the troops, and the bystanders 
arrested. The civil authorities were entirely ignored 
and over-ridden, and the garrison behaved as though the 
district were under martial law. The climax came when 
Forstner, alleging that he had been laughed at, charged 
a group of working-men, caught a lame cobbler who 
could not run away, and gave him a severe wound in 
the head with his sabre. 

* * * 

On Wednesday and Thursday the Ministry, which 
meanwhile had received influential and official protests 
from the civil officials and population of Alsace, had to 
answer an interpellation in the Reichstag. The Chan- 
cellor’s tone on Wednesday was deplorably weak. He 
regretted the incidents, but declined to say that the 
military were in the wrong in taking the law into their 
own hands, and censured nothing but the use of the word 
“ Wackes.’’ The Prussian War Minister, who followed, 
was more uncompromising. He confined himself to a 
eulogy of the army, and declared that its honor must be 
upheld “ at all costs.”” The army was insulted, it had to 
act, and hard dealing was inevitable. The Centre joined 
with the Progressive parties in censuring these speeches, 
as much from the German civilian standpoint as from 
concern for their effect in Alsace. Professor von Calker, 
with a long record of conciliatory work in Alsace behind 
him, went so far as to say that everything there had been 
“smashed.’’ On Thursday, the Chancellor conveyed a 
message from the Kaiser disapproving the military ex- 
cesses, and declaring that they must cease, but his altered 
tone did not save him from the vote of censure. The vote 
does credit to the Reichstag, and the Kaiser’s message 
shows him to be a better politician than his Chancellor. 





But the effect in Alsace and in France remains, and it 
has yet to be seen whether the army will change its tone. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE France has spoken too. The Barthou 
Cabinet has fallen, and the “New Nationalism ” 
of M. Poincaré has received its first serious check. 
The hostile vote came on what was comparatively 
a side issue. M. Caillaux and his new Radical concentra- 
tion failed, in spite of full Socialist and some Con- 
servative support, to defeat the fifty-two million loan on 
a straight vote. The Government then proposed to make 
the new stock immune for all time from taxation, and to 
inscribe this undertaking on the coupons. M. Caillaux 
and his friends opposed this, partly because it would 
affect the yield of the future income-tax which they hope 
to carry, and partly as an indefensible privilege con- 
ferred on unearned incomes. The Government staked 
its existence on the vote, and lost by 25, the majority 
being drawn exclusively from the Left. The real signifi- 
cance of the vote lies in the fact that M. Caillaux, in 
effecting his disciplined concentration, declared em- 
phatically for the gradual reversal of the Three Years’ 
Law, and dwelt on the ruin to social reform involved in 
the new military expenditure. 

* * * 

Tue Ministerial crisis will not be easily resolved. 
No one expects M. Poincaré to summon M. Caillaux 
himself to power, partly because he is opposed to the 
Three Years’ Law, and partly because he stands for an 
arrangement with Germany. Nor is his majority alto- 
gether homogeneous, for the Socialists are the keenest 
supporters of Proportional Representation, which he 
opposes. The obvious course of dissolving the Chamber 
at once, instead of waiting for the regular term in May 
would not commend itself to French habits of thought, 
and the only precedent for it is associated with the 
Cesarian tradition. Gossip expects some effort to 
achieve a Radical reunion under some comparatively 
neutral personality like M. Jean Dupuy or M. Cochery, 
with M. Briand in the combination to maintain the Poin- 
caré standpoint. The issue, in fact, is really for or 
against M. Poincaré himself, and he is rather a pro- 
tagonist than an umpire. It remains to be seen whether 
M. Caillaux’s party will remain solid and prevent an 
opponent from “ making ’’ the elections. 

* * * 


Lorp Crewe’s reply to the Indian deputation upon 
the South African situation was more favorable in tone 
than in substance. Though he evidently thought the 
treatment accorded by the South African Government to 
be harsh, he did not hold out any strong hope of success- 
ful intervention. South Africa was free to regulate immi- 
gration as she chose, and no considerations of Imperial 
citizenship were likely to affect the exercise of that 
power. He condemned as dangerous the claim of the 
South African Government that their laws, though harsh 
in form, were intended to be administered in a sympa- 
thetic manner. On the question of the £3 tax, he ad- 
mitted to “a regrettable obscurity” as to the facts, 
leaving it an open issue whether a definite assurance of its 
withdrawal had been given to Messrs. Ghandi and 
Gokhale. He was disposed to think that South Africa 
would consent to an inquiry, “ not solely official,” into 
the recent repressive measures. But he held out no hopes 
that the representations of South African Indians would 
be accepted. 


x * x 
MEANWHILE the agitation continues, both in Natal 
and in India. Large numbers of arrests have been made 
in Natal, and last week’s shooting down of Indians by the 
police in alleged self-defence has net contributed to 
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pacify their countrymen. Though there has been some 
resumption of work by Indians in Durban and other 
towns, large bodies are still on strike among the sugar and 
other plantations. Meanwhile demands for a full, impar- 
tial inquiry into the alleged floggings and other cruelties 
are loudly voiced. It is probable that the complete 
exoneration of Sir Duncan Mackenzie from all the 
charges ‘of ill-treatment brought against him is not as 
satisfactory to Indians on the spot, suspicious of the 
methods of Natal justice, as to publicists in this country. 
Meanwhile, affidavits of other cases of alleged ill-treat- 
ment have been filed. In India, Lord Hardinge’s 
sympathetic speech has kept the movement below the 
danger point. But the demands for redress of grievances, 
or for retaliation, have found vehement expression 
through the press and in excited public meetings. 
* * * 


An interesting feature of the great banquet of the 
friends of Proportional Representation, held last 
Wednesday, was the composition of the gathering. <A 
political cause which brings into amicable co-operation 
Earl Grey (the Chairman), Lord Courtney, Mr. F. E. 
Smith, Sir John Simon, Mr. Snowden, Sir W. Anson, 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, Mr. Garvin, Mrs. Fawcett, and 
Mr. Harold Cox, may justly claim a gift) of healing. 
Indeed, the conciliatory and purifying influence which 


Proportional Representation brings to bear upon | 


party antagonisms was a leading note in the 
speeches both of Earl Grey and of Lord Courtney. 
The latter spoke with great eloquence and passion 
of the work of reform to which he has devoted 
these later years of his life, and the audience re- 
sponded to the deeper note of his appeal for the proposal, 
not merely as a change in political machinery, but as the 
means whereby more justice, public spirit, and reason 
might animate our politics. In the concluding passage of 


his speech Lord Courtney spoke of the grave issues con- | 


| 
| 
| 





fronting politicians under the form of the social problem, | 
and claimed that Proportional Representation was the | 


first condition of its safe solution. 
* * 


Tue foreign guests, whose presence justified the inter- 
national title of the gathering, comprised distinguished 
political adherents of the cause from various European 
countries in which active progress has recently been made. 
M. Charles Benoist, President of the Electoral Reform 
Group, dwelt upon the recent advance towards the adop- 
tion of Proportional Representation in the French Parlia- 
ment, and argued the inevitability of its adoption in 
countries where three or more parties came into durable 
existence. But the most valuable testimony was borne 
by representatives of Belgium and Switzerland, where 
the measure has been in actual operation, and its ex- 
cellent results are well recognized. Actual history, as 
well as theory, attests the value of a scheme which makes 
the elected body a just reflection of the knowledge, will, 
and aspirations of the electorate. Sound in principle, it 
is found acceptable in working, and the evidence supports 
Lord Grey’s contention that “there is a growing con- 
viction among the thinking men of Europe that that 
form of government which represented local majorities 
only was not suited to democratic requirements.”’ 

* * * 

As winter draws in labor troubles thicken. The 
situation at Dublin is still at a deadlock, the strikers 
asserting, and apparently proving, their ability to stay 
alive without receiving wages, the employers awaiting the 
pressure of starvation, and endeavoring to get in black- 
leg labor. A few transport workers have been persuaded 
to come in, but most of the vessels in the port are still 
hung up. Two English labor leaders, Messrs. Henderson 
and O’Grady, have had interviews with prominent em- 





ployers, and it is hoped that the evidence of strong sup- 
port from the English working classes may help to break 
down the obduracy of the employers. Meanwhile, other 
troubles are astir. A serious strike on the South Wales 
section of the Great Western has arisen this week over 
the discharge of two drivers. Llanelly is the centre of 
disturbance, and the coal trade is seriously affected. The 
action of the two drivers was chiefly due to a refusal to 
handle Dublin traffic, the other men coming out in sym- 
pathy. This strike was entirely impulsive and un- 
authorized, and the officials of the National Union have 
warned members to take no action in support of it. But 
it is significant as a sign of the nervous sensitiveness 
among the railway workers. There are signs that a 
general movement is being prepared for early next year. 
* * * 


Mr. Samve.’s Conference does not seem to have 
brought peace into the Post Office. Threats of a strike 
to enforce an all-round rise of 15 per cent. in wages are 
freely uttered. It is, however, alleged that this deter- 
mination only represents a minority of “ Syndicalists,” 
and that only a small minority would be prepared to risk 
the grave consequences of a strike. Mr. Stuart, Secretary 
of the Union, considers that the majority are willing to 
wait and to see whether the Postmaster-General will do 
anything more, before deciding upon extreme measures. 
The Union has no large funds, but the supporters of a 
strike profess confidence that a week’s stoppage would 
bring Mr. Samuel to his senses, and that the coercion of 
public opinion would secure their victory. Meanwhile, 
it is alleged that cases of sabotage are taking place in the 
Telegraph Department of the Central Office. We do not 
believe that public opinion is prepared to support a 
strike, and though any considerable withdrawal of postal 
and telegraphic labors would be most inconvenient, we 


feel fairly confident that the authorities would win. 
* * * 


THERE has been no decisive event this week in 
Mexican affairs, though the trend of affairs favors the 
Constitutionalists. Huerta has found some money, it is 
not known how or where, and is said to be able to meet 
the interest which falls due at the New Year. On the 
other hand, the Federal Army in the North is now 
apparently disorganized. Seven fugitive generals have 
made their escape across the American frontier, and it 
is said that the Federals have evacuated Chichuahua 
before the advancing rebels. The fugitive Federal 
generals state that they could not hold their forces to- 
gether for lack of provisions and money. The rebel 
General Villa promises that he will be before Mexico 
City in a month—probably a sanguine estimate. Both 
sides are shooting prisoners. President Wilson’s message 
to Congress expresses the firm confidence that Huerta’s 
power is. crumbling, and that the United States may wait 


passively for the end. 
” * * 


Mrs. Panxnurst was not allowed to land from the 
“ Majestic” at Plymouth, on her return from her voyage 
to the States, but was arrested on Thursday, and con- 
veyed by motor car to Exeter Gaol. The officer who 
arrested her did so without a warrant, declaring that she 
was a prisoner on license, and that she had broken her 
parole. This is a very remarkable proceeding. What 
parole? Weare not aware that Mrs. Pankhurst ever gave 
her parole. And what offence has she committed since 
she was ostentatiously allowed (if we may so put it) to 
leave this country, for a lecturing tour designed, of 
course, to strengthen the funds of the W.S.P.U.? The 
date on which her license expired had been passed before 
she sailed, and she had spoken in public after her release 
from prison. There seems to us room for a good many 
explanations here. 


Ss 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE URBAN PROGRAMME 
“ Au nations begin with living in pigsties. The king or 
the priest first gets out of them, then the noble, then the 
pauper, in proportion as each class becomes more and 
more opulent.’’ The optimism of Sydney Smith, who 
gave this characteristic account of the progress of civiliza- 
tion, was not shaken by the unmistakable fact that pig- 
sties had been increasing with an astonishing rapidity 
during his own lifetime in England. A century later 
Mr. Lloyd George can tell us that in one part of London 
people are living 235 to the acre, that a house in Shore- 
ditch which was formerly occupied by ten persons is now 
the home of fifty-eight, and that a man, wife, and three 
children live in a single basement room and pay four 
shillings a week for the accommodation. What has been 
happening in the interval in England? For at any rate 
two-thirds of the time politicians and public-spirited 
people have been trying to lift industrial civilization out 
of the pigsty into which it was crammed without care or 
conscience in the mad rush of the Industrial Revolution. 
Not, of course, that England had no pigsties before the 
Industrial Revolution ; only that Industrial Revolution, or 
rather the Social Revolution produced by an unregulated 
Industrial Revolution, enormously increased them. The 
effort has not been continuous or unbroken. That is not 
the way of politics. Ifithad been, Mr. Lloyd George could 
not have made his passionate speech at Holloway last 
Saturday. All sorts of diversions have interrupted the 
public attention. Building .Dreadnoughts has often 
been a surer road to fame than rebuilding towns, and 
even in the nineteenth century it was true, as it was 
when Gibbon made his bitter comment on human history, 
that mankind gave the chief glory to the prowess of 
slaughter. But amid these follies and distractions, the 
mind of the people has never long travelled away from 
Eighty years ago, one or two far-sighted 
men began to ask whether it was not a serious step 
to take away all the commons and open spaces from the 
great towns, and a doctor warned the Factory Com- 
missioners of the complete absence of verdure and public 
gardens in Manchester, and of the injury to the health of 
the inhabitants. The deficiencies of housing have 
prompted a great deal of public work by private 
persons, and from the days of Chadwick to the 
founding of the Hampstead Garden Suburb there 
has been a succession of reformers who grasped 
the problem as a whole. 


this subject. 


Commissions have sat, and 
Bills have become Acts of Parliament. But, so far, 
we have been beaten. The problem remains, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to remind the nation 
that the housing of the workers in the richest Empire 
the world has ever seen “is a scandal that cries to the 
skies.’’ 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Holloway developed 
the lines which the Government propose to follow in 
treating these questions. He dealt with two subjects: 
the leasehold system and the housing problem. The two 
are closely related. For the consequence of the lease- 
hold system is not only to confiscate improvements but 
actually to deter people from looking after their pro- 





perty. Substantially it revives the relations of the 
Irish peasant to the Irish landlord in the days before 
tenant right received recognition from Parliament. This 
system weighs both on business enterprise and housing 
enterprise; on large shopkeepers and on small. If Mr. 
Lloyd George could put the nation in a rage over Sir 
John Barker’s wrongs, he would possess a power that the 
most terrified Tories never dreamt of; he could make a 
But the wrongs that the 
leasehold system inflicts press on the whole community, 
for they are summed up in the power of the landlord to 
pocket the benefit of public and of private expenditure. 
This power must be arrested, and the Government pro- 
pose to arrest it by giving lessees for a term of years the 
right to go before the new Land Commission and apply for 
a renewal of their leases for such time and at such rent 


revolution with rose-water. 


and on such conditions as the Commissioners consider 
reasonable. The Commissioners, being a public authority, 
will, of course, see to it that no leases shall stand in the 
way of public improvements. The landlord’s arbi- 
trary power will be put under control in other respects as 
well. He will no longer be able to veto any proposed 
reconstruction of the buildings put by other people on his 
land, or call on them, as one great London estate 
virtually calls upon its tenants, to rebuild them as a con- 
dition of the renewal of the lease. At present there are 
ridiculous charges—surveyors’ and solicitors’ fees—and if 
a man wants to get rid of a basement kitchen or make 
an opening in the party wall between two shops, he has 
to pay for the luxury of spending his own money. All 
this will cease, for the Land Commissioners will be called 
in as a controlling power, to give security and reason- 
able freedom to the lessee. 

Mr. Lloyd George gave a graphic illustration from 
the history of St. Pancras of the way in which the plunder 
of the public enriches a small class. 


“TI will give you a story of St. Pancras. In 1776 
there were 600 people in St. Pancras. There are now a 
quarter of a million. Then there were only three or four 
roads; now there are 90 miles of roads; all made at 
the public expense. It was the making of a road at the 
public expense which opened up the whole of that 
district. The owners of the soil did not contribute a 
penny towards it—either to the roads, sewers, lighting, 
or any form of development, and yet they have drawn 
millions from that land. 

“The annual value of St. Pancras is, I believe, some- 
thing like two and a half millions. Within a generation 
from now almost the whole of that will pass into the 
hands of, I think, as many landlords as I have got 
fingers. Why? Did they build these houses? Did they 
lay down those roads, or spend any money on anything? 
Not at all. They simply sat there, revolver in hand, and 
said, ‘Your money, or out you go.’ And as these poor 
people had to live somewhere, they had to pay. ‘These 
gentlemen are not contributing a penny towards the 
great wealth that has been created for them by the 
people of St. Pancras.” 


He stated later in his speech that a very high authority 
being asked how much more London had paid for land 
than it was worth between man and man, and not 
between landlord and muncipality, had estimated this 
sum at thirty millions. The Government are about to set 
free the municipal authorities from the crippling en- 
cumbrances of this system of blackmail by making the 
great ground landlords pay their share of the cost of 
administration and town life, and also by enabling the 
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public authority to acquire land at a fair price. Mr. 
Lloyd George referred to the case of Delhi, where the 
Government can give notice to a landowner that they are 
about to use his land. They are then empowered to buy 
that land if they need it at its value at the time of the 
notice. In this way the people of Delhi escape the sort 
of thing that happens to London when its suburbs are 
developed. Take one of the latest successes in London 
travel. The Golder’s Green Tube has multiplied by eight 
the value of land round Golder’s Green. And if any 
public authority has any town-planning or development 
scheme in view, it has to pay some such huge and 
unjust tax. 

When the plunder of the community in these forms 
has been stopped, there will be hope for the large schemes 
of town-planning and urban reconstruction that have 
long been developing in the minds of reformers. On 
another side, the abolition of sweated labor will aid 
the housing authorities. For the minimum wage 
for the town worker is as much an integral part of 
the housing scheme for the towns as the minimum wage 
for the agricultural laborer is of the housing scheme for 
the village. But it is not enough to release the towns from 
blackmail and the unchecked rights of the owners of 
land and of sweating employers. The making and re- 
making of towns is an art, and an art requiring imagina- 
tion, foresight, care, and the power of taking wide and 
coherent views of the needs and the interests and the 
boundaries of acommunity. Mr. Lloyd George referred, 
for example, to the schemes adopted in Belgium for 
taking town workers into the country with the aid of 
cheap trains and cheap land. These qualities are needed 
both among local authorities and at the centre, and the 
Government will begin by demanding from every 
municipality a survey of its housing conditions. Mr. 
Wells has somewhere described the kind of impression 
that the negligence and disorder of our civilization would 
make on a visitor from another planet ; the astonishment 
with which the stranger would learn that a state of things 
which looked as if it must be the temporary result of a 
migration of man or an upheaval of Nature was in truth 
accepted as the permanent lot of humanity. If the 
Government enters upon its great task in the spirit of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of last Saturday, the reproach 
may at last be removed. 





PATHWAYS TO PEACE. 


Txose who desire a settlement of the question of Irish 
government by consent of all the parties concerned in it 
must feel that one grand difficulty stands in the way. Ifonly 
the interests of politicians were concerned, we should 
say that the pathway to peace was substantially clear. 
We might even suggest that, among all the leading 
groups, the Liberal Party as an organization stood to 
gain least. Liberalism, as a fountain of ideas, must 
indeed profit by every fresh application of them. But 
when we and Nationalism part as working partners in 
the Parliamentary system, we lose a material force which 
it will be hard to replace. Toryism, on the other 
hand, secures not only a large rectification of the balance 
at Westminster, but a fresh national centre for its views 





of property and the social order. And if Nationalism 
has urgent reasons for desiring peace with Ulster, a 
breach of it in the four counties may well involve nothing 
less than industrial ruin. Unfortunately, men are led 
quite as much by passion as by interest; and passion is 
deeply engaged in this Irish quarrel. Those who are 
possessed by it will not stop to reason; and those who 
might stay it do not always dare. Therefore, we are still 
in the dark as to whether the Tory Party wants to settle, 
or whether its leaders have the power to settle. We hope 
we are not uncharitable, but they seem to lack something 
of the authority that sustains moral courage, and the 
courage that gives wings to the words of good counsel. 
Take Lord Lansdowne. He is a spectator of the rising 
storm in the labor world; he is deeply interested as a 
statesman, a landlord bearing an historic name, in carry- 
ing on the British tradition which successfully sets 
evolution by law against revolution by force. Yet ina 
dozen light words he kindles the flame which parts officers 
from soldiers, sets up private opinion against the com- 
pelling force of discipline, and makes an army open 
to the voice of faction. His is the White faction, and 
he has the officer in his mind, and the officer’s supposed 
view of the quarrel between Ulster and Irish Nationalism. 
But what of the Red faction, which remembers that the 
soldier has been a laborer, and will be a laborer again? 
How if such attachments and memories are kindled in 
soldiers’ breasts when they are called on to deal with 
trouble in mine and factory and shipyard? How if things 
come to the pass when a Labor Party, let us say, makes a 
considered appeal to such a temper? What loose 
tongues are these, wagging in an hour when idle 
words are treasured, so as to bring forth fruit in 
their season! And what can be the measure of 
the statesmanship which fails to realize that each threat 
of violence disbands some part of the forces on the Liberal 
side—and they are not unimportant—to whom the idea 
of coercing Ulster is repugnant, and who would go as far 
to avert it as their loyalty to Home Rule will allow 
them ? 

The Government, therefore, are in the difficulty that 
though there are many signs of promise, they do not yet 
know whether Orangeism 
or Conservatism Orangeism, and whether between 
the shaking bog and the unworkable granite a safe 
ground of negotiation remains. If we are indeed 
to assume, as one passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
implies, that the Opposition invite them to tear out the 
heart of the Home Rule Bill, and put a dead body 
in place of that living organ, then indeed there is 
little hope of an Irish settlement. But for al) that, 
we think they should persevere, even if the only reason 
for placability in speech were to give the world assurance 
that the actual use of force—if to force we must come— 
had been postponed to the moment when the Liberal 
leaders could say with a clear conscience, that for every 
intelligible and rational grievance of Ulster under a 
Home Rule system they were prepared to find a remedy. 
But we should put the duty of the peacemakers a little 
higher than this. The tone and the message of peace 
has in itself a dissolving effect on the thoughts and the 
atmosphere’ of violence. There 
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conscience and deliberation even in the Orange Lodges, 
and many more in the Presbyterian Churches, who could 
not lightly turn from it to sedition and bloodshed. And 
some consideration is due from Liberals to the counties 
that have suffered the artificial severance from the rest 
of Ireland which the Act of Union has produced, and 
to the lifelong habit of fear and intolerance of Catholicism 
which is its moral accompaniment. England, not 
Ireland, is responsible for the Irish society of to-day. 
Time is wanted to heal or to soothe its ancient wounds; 
and it ought to be possible, with right feeling and right 
tactics, to assure Protestant Ulster that the existence of a 
Dublin Parliament will not sensibly abate its control 
of all the affairs where its interests are not those of all 
Ireland. Party has been banished from the manage- 
ment of Irish agriculture; and the high judiciary and 
police are subjects of Imperial concern. Education is 
almost a separate affair as it is, and may be made more 
so, and the supervision of local administration and the 
management of local patronage might well be reserved 
either to the Imperial Power or to an Ulster Council. It 
is to this hard ground of detailed arrangement, and away 
from the cloudy sphere of rhetoric, that the Ulster 
question needs to be transferred. But this change of the 
moral venue must come through a certain effort of 
imaginative sympathy, which Liberalism, through its old 
connection with Protestant Ulster, is well able to supply. 

For these reasons we should have liked to see-a little 
more of the spirit of Ladybank in the Prime Minister’s 
powerful speech at Leeds. Judging from Lord Haldane’s 
interpretation and, perhaps, from the real emphasis of the 
speech itself, the second utterance was meant to repeat and 
popularise the message of the first. Some step forward 
was, we think, required. An advance had been made 
from the Conservative side, which, in Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech, reached the point of offering a revision of the 
Home Rule Bill, so as to “ make it applicable in a suitable 
shape to the other parts of the United Kingdom.’”’ This 
is a suggestion of Federal Home Rule, and though it 
would have been impossible at this stage to offer a plat- 
form treaty, some further elaboration of the earlier 
Ministerial tender was, we think, expected. For it is 
clear that if we have regard to the increasing volume 
of moderate opinion in the Unionist Party, we are 
conscious of a steady disappearance of the old root and 
branch opposition to Home Rule. Take Mr. Oliver’s 
pamphlet. Mr. Oliver is willing to concede some vital 
Liberal contentions. He admits that no settlement of 
the question of Irish government is likely to emerge 
from a new election, a point which at least clears the 
field for immediate action. He would concede a measure 
of priority to the Irish claim, and he would not rule out 
a scheme of government which the Irish Party would 
have a right to call national; in other words, he would 
not call for the total exclusion of Ulster. What he asks is 
at bottom what a good many Liberals have also asked, 
that an Irish peace should cover an understanding on the 
general constitutional question, including, of course, that 
of the House of Lords. 

Here indeed is matter for Liberal as well as 
for Tory anxiety. It is quite possible, on the one 





Second Chamber—¢e.g., an elective body—which the 
Liberal Party weuld not accept. And, on the other 
hand, it is obvious that a wide system of devolution 
would leave us comparatively indifferent to the question 
of how the House of Lords of the future is to be made 
up. If we leave things as they are, the composi- 
tion of the Second Chamber becomes vital. If 
we freely give powers away to national legislatures, 
the future character of the House of Lords may become a 
detail which leaves us calm. For these reasons, while 
Liberals are not disposed to flurry or brow-beat the 
Cabinet, or to regard them as insensible either to the 
substantial advantages of peace, or to the duty ‘of 
stamping out sedition, we do urge on them the import- 
ance of so handling the problem that, if the worst comes 
to the worst, they may carry with them not only the 
votes of party men, but the consciences of good citizens. 
We do not despair of reconciling Ulster, if she is handled 
with tact and consideration. But, in the nature of the 
case, Ulster’s intermediary must be the Conservative 
Party ; and if Lord Lansdowne’s and Mr. Law’s earlier 
speeches are sincere, and if Sir Edward Carson’s remark- 
able outline of the Ulster position is a considered 
offer, there is less between the two parties than 
is worth the shedding of a drop of Irish or British 
blood. But be it little or be it much, the time has 
come to explore it. If it is ‘‘up to’’ the Opposition 
to say what it wants, it is also “ up to”’ the Govermment 
to say what it will give. And if both sides incline to 
answer in terms of a federal solution, as we imagine they 
do, the way of ultimate peace may be long and arduous, 
but it would, we think, be sure. 





TWO BLOWS AT MILITARISM. 


Peace hath her victories. Virtually two European 
Governments have in one week fallen under the stroke 
of her sword. Who will make the third? Let us trace 
the moral of these events. The real discussion in the 
French Chamber and the German Reichstag was the 
Franco-German War. Forthree-and-forty yearsthey have 
labored: the theme at intervals, and in proportion as the 
event recedes in time, the discussion becomes ever more 
absorbing. We are nearing the time when they will 
discuss nothing else. For what else do the debates of 
this week mean? In France a Ministry has been over- 
thrown because the Chamber disliked the expedients 
which it had proposed to cover its military expenditure 
by means of a privileged loan. That military expendi- 
ture was, in its turn, nothing but one effort the more to 
cope by extraordinary sacrifices with the numerical 
preponderance of the armed German race, and to station 
on the Eastern frontier forces adequate to defend it— 
and, perhaps, to do something more. In the Reichstag 
(which spent the best part of the year over similar 
financial problems due to a similar cause) the passions of 
the House were stirred by a series of exhibitions of mili- 
tary insolence and brutality, perpetrated by a German 
regiment in Alsace. These incidents meant two things. 
They meant in the first place that the government of 


hand, that the Government might propose a kind of | Alsace is still, after three-and-forty years, a perennial 
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military conquest, and in the minds of the army and the 
Prussian ruling caste, even the second generation of the 
annexed population must still be held down by arms. They 
meant, in the second place, that the German military 
idea of the functions and importance of an army is still so 
inflated that the “ honor ’’ of the soldier is held to take 
precedence over the safety and self-respect of the citizen 
and the sanctity of the civil law. The Prussian ruling 
caste is busy as usual in the process which Thomas Paine 
aptly described as “ conquering at home.’’ The Empire 
exists for the army, and that is so mainly because the 
Empire includes two conquered provinces. But behind 
these panoplied forces stood something new in European 
politics—a free public opinion on the problem of arma- 
ments. The French Chamber overthrew its Ministry. 
The German Reichstag was roused to emphatic and nearly 
unanimous hostility by the weak explanations of the 
Chancellor and the provocative defence of the Minister 
of War. The German Ministry, after that crushing 
vote of censure, would have gone the way of the French 
if Germany were ruled by responsible Ministers. Neither 
country can quite shake off the damnable inheritance of 
1870. But both are weary of it. 

Among the commentaries which Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at Leeds evoked, the most interesting came from 
France, and from the pen of M. Jaurés. He quoted the 
Prime Minister’s invitation to the democracy to put 
pressure on Governments to end the waste of armaments, 
and asked, with a well-feigned bewilderment, what this 
singular renunciation of initiative and authority on the 
part of governing men may mean. Governments were to 
go on, from habit or inertia, doing what their own con- 
science and good sense condemn, until the unorganized 
multitude were sufficiently resolute to stop them. They 
lack the genius to act with common-sense, and expect that 
genius from a crowd divided by languages and frontiers. 
The crowd of many nations cannot indeed negotiate or 
arrange for the simultaneous cessation of therivalry. But 
this week’s events show that it can act, each national 
crowd for itself, and that its possible means of action is to 
cut off the supplies. From that point of view, the achieve- 
ment of the French Chamber is a great beginning. It has 
overthrown a Ministry which was primarily the Parlia- 
mentary instrument of M. Poincaré and the militarist 
reaction. It has indeed behaved with great inconsequence. 
It elected M. Poincaré with its eyes open. It voted the 
Three Years’ Law. It now declines to foot the bill. This 
is not exactly a brave or a logical record, but in 
effect it puts a curb on militarism. The money, we 
suppose, will eventually be voted, but the process of 
voting it will assist in educating the electorate on the 
eve of a general election. The thorough discussion of 
the loose and evasive finance which this fifty- 
two designed to cover has 
resulted in some sort of comprehension of the charge 
which militarism involves. The French taxpayer has 
learned that there is a good deal of ‘‘ extraordinary ”’ 
expenditure yet to come. 


million loan was 


He will probably have to pay 
four millions next year for a new rifle, and as much for 
another Moroccan expedition. The new taxation, if it 
is honestly met, ought to touch next year the impossible 
figure of twenty-eight millions sterling. This situation 


has to be faced somehow, with the incubys of a Senate 





which doggedly resists the income-tax, and with a Money 
Market waiting to provide that matter of a hundred 
millions which is required to pay for the Balkan Wars. 
The outlook seems inextricably difficult, and little pro- 
gress will be made towards solving it when M. Poincaré 
has found some neutral minor personality to form a 
business ministry of compromise, which will ‘‘ carry on ’’ 
until the elections in May. M. Caillaux is the victor of 
the hour, but he is opposed to the Three Years’ Law, 
and he is also the man who nearly came to terms with 
Germany on the basis of a permanent economic entente. 
To him belongs the future, but it will not fall to him 
until the other tendency of the revanche which M. 
Poincaré incarnates has been met and overthrowp 

Here is the biggest and most urgent of all the issues 
that confront contemporary civilization. It is going well, 
both in France and in Germany, for it is growing definite, 
acute, and clear. There it is fast becoming the one 
issue, for it has elbowed aside constructive politics and 
narrowed to vanishing point the hope of progressive 
reform. The old-fashioned Radical, who cares in politics 
for nothing at all save the traditional conflict between the 
Church and free thought, is realizing that there will be 
no more money to spare for the improvement of the lay 
schools any more than we can finance the freedom of our 
own State schools. The miners, demanding an eight-hours’ 
day, were told only the other week that the Three Years’ 
Law meant for them that they must make up in overtime 
underground for the extra year spent by their sons in the 
barracks. 
to learn the lesson, the furthest from making it a pre- 
dominant issue, and the last to evolve a party which 
will fight on this chosen ground as M. Caillaux and his 
newly organized forces mean todo. It is also this country 
which would risk the least by an initiative. France 
has at stake, or thinks she has, the inviolability of her 
Eastern frontier. With us nothing could be jeopardised 
save at the worst a little more or less of predominance 
within the European group to which we have attached 
ourselves, a smaller pinch of incense to John Bright’s 
“‘ foul idol,’’ the Balance of Power. 


It is we in this country who are the slowest 


For us there is no 
question of safety. The actual issue is whether we are 
to arm against three loosely united Allies without 
reckoning the forces of our own Group. Mr. Asquith 
has invited democratic pressure. Let the response be 
unflinching. To be effective it must take the form which 
it has already assumed in France. Governments will 
negotiate for disarmament when peoples show them that 


the limit of supply has been reached. 





A RE-STATEMENT OF THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


Waar is to come out of this labor unrest which hangs 
like a black cloud over our national life? A few years 
ago trade unionism, perfecting its powers of collective 
bargaining, was prepared to enter into binding agree- 
ments, and to practise methods of conciliation so as to 
secure industrial peace, while a strong and enthusiastic 
Labor Party was to conduct a legislative war against 
poverty and sweating, and to promote a policy of 
municipal and national Socialism, so as to break the 
“tyranny” of capital. Now this intelligible order 
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of the labor movement seems to have gone to pieces, 
yielding place, not to mere opportunism, but to 
a chaos in which sudden acts of ill-calculated and ill- 
directed violence occur. So at least it seems, not merely 
to the employing and the well-to-do classes, but to the 
workers themselves. For the active leaders of these new 
spasmodic rushes, in angry revolt not only against the 
ruling classes but against the Labor Party and their 
own trade union officials, furnish no explanation of what 
is happening. A few reflective outsiders have tried to 
find a philosophy of revolt with formule of “ direct 
action ’’ and of the power of “a conscious minority,” 
which they have tacked on to the cult of irrationalism and 
the glorification of instinct of which Bergson is the chief 
priest. But there is little light here. For it is not 
founded upon an adequate study of the facts. 

Such a study is presented in a bold and brilliant 
manner in a book entitled “The World of Labor ’”’ (Bell 
& Sons), written by a young Oxford don, Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole. The writer is, in ideals and ultimate policy, a 
Socialist. But his close inquiry into current economic 
and political facts leads him to two very important 
conclusions. In the first place, the present structure of 
the State makes any rapid process of Socialization alike 
impracticable and unsafe. Not social democracy, but 
a bureaucracy hostile to the interests of the workers 
would emerge. In the second place, that danger cannot 
be averted by any improvement of merely political 
machinery so as to give the body of the people, in their 
capacity of citizens and voters, a fuller control over the 
course of legislation and administration. For a formal 
political democracy would merely signify a tyranny of 
the consumer over the producer, as injurious in its way 
as the tyranny of capital over labor, which is the present 
bone of contention. Mr. Cole finds the recognition of the 
right of the workers to “control” the terms and 
methods of their employment essential to industrial har- 
mony. The Syndicalist movement, with its revival of 
the Guild idea, and its sometimes extravagant talk of 
“the mines for the miners,’’ “ the railways for the rail- 
way workers,’’ he regards as the new conscious presenta- 
The Socialism of the past has 
viewed industry too exclusively from the consumer’s 
standpoint. This must be remedied by working out a 
just harmony of interests between the general body of 
consumers and the special groups of producers. 

But this bare statement of the matter does little to 
indicate the interest of Mr. Cole’s treatment, which is 
extremely acute and provocative. It brushes aside all 
the soft and amiable platitudes which hide the sharp 
edges of the present situation. To Mr. Cole the exploita- 
tion of labor by capital is an assumption the validity of 
which is indisputable. Granting this, the Class. War 
follows as a necessity, and all endeavors to represent 
capital and labor as possessing an identity of interests 
are fore-doomed to failure. The only ultimately effective 
weapon of organized labor is the strike. It follows that 
under existing circumstances labor must resist all efforts 
to take away, or to blunt, thecutting-edge of this weapon. 
Mr. Cole gives a keen analysis of the premium-bonus 
method, profit-sharing, co-partnership, and the various 
other devices for trying to harmonize capital and 


tion of this demand. 












labor under the existing wage-system, so as to withdraw 
the strike weapon. He is equally intransigent in his 
treatment of State intervention by way of conciliation 
and arbitration. Whatever agreements labor enters into 
with capital, she must not so bind herself as to make a 
sudden strike illegal. 

This concentration on the strike and the proper 
economy of its use is to Mr. Cole the absorbing practical 
problem of trade unionism. It leads him to an 
interesting discussion of trade union structure and 
methods. The general strike in all its shapes is 
denounced and repudiated as utterly impracticable. 
Strikes may take place upon a national scale in par- 
ticular industries, or they may be confined to local 
areas. But in either case a sound trade union policy 
requires more centralization of structure and finance. 
Central control is essential to modern industrial warfare, 
and the immediate task of trade unionism should be to 
devise better systems of representative government which 
shall make this centralization possible. Here Mr. Cole 
is “up’’ against the defects of intelligence in the labor 
world, the unimaginative the apathetic 
rank and file. The “general will” of the working 
classes must be awakened into an effective force. This 
can only be achieved by a regimentation of the workers 
by industries instead of by the present craft distinctions. 
This corresponds pretty closely with the “Guild 
Socialism ’’ which is the British modification of the 
French and American Syndicalism. “ Syndicalism in 
England is a plea that industry shall be controlled, not, 
as pure Collectivists believe, by the consumers organized 
in State and municipalities, but by the producers, 
organized in greater unions.’ This notion of the 
“greater union’’ is Mr. Cole’s special contribution 
towards the industrial structure of the future. 

But though suspicious of the existing State, he 
does not, of course, lend himself to the absurd idea that 
a co-operation of industrial guilds or trade unions can 
dispense with or supersede the State. That would be, in 
effect, to establish a tyranny of the producer, and prob- 
ably a warfare of rival profiteering guilds—the miners, 
the railway workers, the textile workers—each seek- 
ing to fleece the consumer. The State must evidently 
play a most important part in the actual work of recon- 
structing industry, and the labor movement must always 
retain its political side. For it is essential to the effec- 
tive organization of labor that the Government shall 
pursue a policy of minimum wages and other attacks upon 
the sweating system, and shall weaken the forces of 
capitalism by taxation and other encroachments upon 
the resources of the rich. But the larger constructive 
policy of the State will consist in the nationalization of 
the great industries and the delegation of their manage- 
ment to Commissions supervised by powerful committees 
on which the trade unions will be strongly represented. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Cole makes very clear his idea 
of the sorts and measures of control vested either in a 
guild or in a supervisory committee. But he does bring 
out in a convincing manner the nature of the problem to 
be solved, when, if ever, the reign of private capitalism 
over the public industries of the nation is broken. In- 
dustry in its operation and its results is essentially two- 
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sided. It consists in the production and the consump- 
tion of various sorts of goods and services. In a sanely 
ordered society everyone will be both producer and con- 
sumer. But, as producer, he is specialized and belongs 
to a particular industry. As consumer he is generalized 
and is attached to every industry. If the State is to 
safeguard the liberties and to maintain the welfare of its 
individual members, it must take cognizance of both 
economic functions. In ordering public industries it 
must, therefore, devise modes of sectional self-govern- 
ment in industry which shall duly recognize the special 
group interests of workers, while reserving the rights of 
the general consuming public to secure that its needs and 
demands are duly satisfied. 

Such a general statement of national economy 
sounds tolerably obvious. But the failure to direct 
social effort towards its attainment may none the 
less cause terrible waste and friction in the society in 
which we live. Mr. Cole’s rigorous and sometimes brutal 
rendering of the situation is not likely to meet general 
acceptance even among persons of advanced views. But 
it is a sharp and serious endeavor to bring intellectual 
order back into the labor movement and to explain the 
under-meaning of the tangle of cross-currents and violent 
upheavals which bewilder and alarm us. 


A Dondon Biarp. 


Tue Chancellor continues to have great accounts 
from the rural districts. North, South, East, and West 
—especially in the West—there is news of such a stir 
as has not been seen in the English counties since 1885— 
crowded meetings, attended by farmers and laborers, 
great curiosity about the new departure, still greater 
enthusiasm. Large changes, think the observers, are 
coming which nothing short of a convulsion can stay. 
The situation, therefore, again seems to be turning back 
to the year of the Unauthorized Programme, when the 
counties swung sharply round to Liberalism, leaving the 
towns uncertain, or slightly reactionary. The difference 
is that then there was no “ urban cow,’’ as Labouchere 
put it, while an extremely healthy and prolific animal 
was produced at Holloway last week. 





Mucs depends on nuances. Those who heard the 
Leeds speech insist that the passage into which the 
Prime Minister put more emphasis of voice and gesture 
than any other was that in which he said that his hand 
would close no door to peace. Thus in our sensitive and 
quickly-stirred atmosphere do the currents race along, 
and cross and neutralize each other. For certainly 
the Leeds speech was taken to mean that though Lady- 
bank was not exactly repudiated, nothing further was to 
be expected from Ministers until the Conservative 
tender had matured or been expanded. Apparently the 
Tory leaders took this view, and very resentfully. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is a persona grata on both sides, 
expressed it with quite unusual bitterness. Practically, 
their tone was—“ We have made our advance, and the 
answer is a bucket of cold water.’’ This reading of the 
Leeds speech Lord Haldane has now practically erased ; 
and it is realized that the Cabinet has not interrupted its 





work of devising plans of reconciliation for Ulster on 
which it entered some time ago. So that the work of 
peace goes on, in spite of one or two untimely checks to it. 


I rinp Scottish Liberal members, returning to town 
from their native wilds, much impressed with the 
character of the Conference on Scottish Home Rule. The 
feature of it which distinguishes it from earlier gather- 
ings was that it was not purely partisan either in tone 
or in composition. For example, the Lord Provost of 
Dundee, who was the Chairman, did not come as a 
Liberal, but as the representative of his Council, and at 
their request. The same is true of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, who was a delegate of his Council, not of 
his party, and of a number of gentlemen from all parts 
of Scotland, who also bore the mandate of their local 
authorities. The second conspicuous note of the Con- 
ference (it was very ably conducted) was that Scottish 
Home Rule was treated as a matter not of national 
sentiment, but of business necessity. Not only was there 
no jealousy of the Irish demand and its priority, but the 
case for Scottish Home Rule was argued on other and 
purely practical grounds. 


LIBERALS, in their keenness about Ireland, are apt 
to forget that a still more vital question awaits them 
next Session—the reconstitution of the House of Lords. 
Before the Session closed, a group of back-bench Liberals 
met informally and, as the Prime Minister would say, 
“ exchanged views.’’ They found themselves all agreed 
on one point—that an elective body would be fatal to the 
Liberal scheme of things, and that they could not support 
it. One hears much rumor of Cabinet plans, including 
a report that it has considered and inclined to a mixed 
plan of election by the constituencies and nomination by 
the House of Commons (on a plan of proportional repre- 
sentation). The latter takes, no doubt, the road along 
which Liberals would most willingly travel, though all 
ways to a “ reformed ’’ House of Lords make bad walk- 
ing for democrats. But it is hard to diagnose the effect 
on the Liberal constitution of a mixture of a good—or, 
let us say, a less bad—method with a quite impossible 
What, I think, the patient really wants is freedom 
to take or to leave whatever ingenious medicament may 
be prescribed for him. 


one. 


One hopes that Ministers will not take the anti- 
armaments resolutions at Leeds as a mere flash-in-the- 
pan. The movement is going on, backed by a steady 
stream of motions from Chambers of Commerce, Liberal 
Associations, and Free Church Councils. Mr. Gordon 
Harvey does not stand alone in his resolve to make the 
question a test one with his constituents—that is to say, 
to resign if his locai followers disapprove independent 
action. Two or three other members at least are 
ready to take the same line. Now, a formal demand 
for freedom on the Naval Estimates is no slight 
matter; for it shows that Liberal members begin 
to think that they are played with and that the Cabinet 
has no real will or effective desire beyond the mechanical 
passage (after the usual haggling) of the Naval Estimates, 
coupled with the annual threats of resignation from Sea 
Lords. The question is now becoming one of conscience, 


as well as of a feeling that if a Liberal Government 
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merely commits itself to the uncritical Imperialist view 
on the question of armaments, its estimates are bound to 
be higher (because of the absence of all hostile pressure 
both on its foreign policy and its war services) than those 
of a Tory Government, on which pressure is constant. On 
this formidable body of opinion the Prime Minister’s 
speech has made no impression, nor could he have 
thought that it would. 


Po.iticians returned from electioneering in the far 
North are bringing back tales of their experiences that 
show the humor of the Wick Burghs to be as dry and 
frosty as an Arctic winter. As one would expect, most 
of the incidents have a theological flavor—such, for 
instance, as the story of the elector who is not going to 
vote for Home Rule because of the cynical conduct of 
Pontius Pilate, ‘‘ anither o’ thae Romans.’”’ Here, I 
suspect, we have a typical example not of the simplicity 
(as I have heard it represented), but rather of the 
irony of the Northerner, who, by all accounts, is 
deriving a good deal of amusement from the fables and 
extravagances of Ulster’s anti-Romanist missionaries. 
Another elector, on being canvassed for his vote, took 
the canvasser in and heckled him severely on his 
knowledge of the Ballot Act, while yet another evaded 
the canvass-book by piously explaining that he left such 
matters to be decided by prayer—to be, of course, set 
down as a “doubtful.” Despite such difficulties, the 
prophets seem to have little doubt of how the wind is 
blowing, though all are agreed that if Mr. Munro retains 
the seat, he will be lucky if he keeps his old majority as 
well. 


I am glad to hear that there is to be a great Anti- 
Armaments demonstration in London during the early 
winter. 


I rounp “ Le Mariage Forcé” a very pleasant aside 
in the brilliant repertory series which Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville Barker have arranged at the St. James’s 
Theatre. Who approaches Molitre? What is there like 
his delicate coldness of touch, which (in this case) half- 
conceals, half-reveals, the sorrows of the writer’s heart? 
What a contrast to so much hot, confused contemporary 
work! And yet how modern it is! The theme seems 
light as sea-foam—a ridiculous gentleman of fifty-two in 
fear of aridiculous fate. Turn the glass a little nearer, and 
you have as cruel a picture of Vanity Fair, of false love, 
false friendship, false philosophy, false shame, as Swift 
would have cared to paint. All is enduring stuff, 
wrought by the master’s hand. It seemed to me excel- 
lently contrived, albeit a trifle prudish in the rendering, 
and the artificial covering of the play was a little accen- 
tuated, so that it moved like a masque. 

A WavyFarer. 





Life and Letters. 


THE GENIUS OF ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Wuose was the most universal mind alive when the 
twentieth century opened? The provocative question is 
started by Lord Morley in the discursive pages of his 





= 


‘* Notes on Politics and History,’’ and, like all the ques- 
tions which he raises in this erudite little book, 
it is left unanswered. He has no difficulty in 
filling in his calendar for the other magical years in 
the hundreds from 1500 to 1800. His universal men are 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bacon, Leibnitz, and Goethe. Save 
that this guessing game excludes Voltaire, who was an 
infant when the eighteenth century began, the list 
happens to give us a procession of the minds which were 
the most representative of their times. Lord Morley has 
no candidate for 1900, and it is a curious speculation to 
inquire why there is no name which one can even 
plausibly propose. For our part we should not hesitate 
to name the most powerful European intelligence who 
was alive in 1900. It was certainly Tolstoy. 
“ Universal ’’ in some sense his mind undoubtedly was. 
His novels are great broad mirrors of life in which all 
its motions and gestures are reflected. “War and 
Peace ’’ is as great and universal a document as “ Wil- 
helm Meister.’’ Nor was the range of the master’s 
reading and speculation limited. He wanders, a restless 
and masterful critic, over the whole field of contem- 
porary theory in morals, politics, esthetics, and religion. 
He was, moreover, like Goethe, a European, endowed 
with the same easy familiarity with many tongues and 
many literatures. But his synthesis, if the bull may be 
tolerated, was destructive. He gathered up the thought 
and civilization of his time to fling it into outer dark- 
ness. He collected all the vanities to burn them. It 
would be as incongruous to place Tolstoy on Lord 
Morley’s list as it would be to substitute the name of 
Savonarola in it for Leonardo’s. The “ universal ’’ mind 
is necessarily a positive mind, which accepts life and 
enjoys it. The other name which for a moment pre- 
sented itself, only to be promptly rejected, was Anatole 
France. He is probably the most considerable and cer- 
tainly the most subtle of living literary artists. If he is 
less of a European than Tolstoy in the sources of his 
inspiration and the width of his culture, he lives in- 
timately, as Tolstoy did not, in the broad cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the early Roman Empire. As intensely 
French in his temperament and tradition as Voltaire, his 
work is no less certainly the possession of all civilized 
men. He, too, is occupied with the whole spectacle of 
life. But while he has the quality which makes him 
a representative mind, and no mere voice of a movement 
or a school, it would be no less incongruous to class him 
among the universal minds. He, too, gathers up the 
world’s vanities. But he plays with them. He fills his 
cabinet with the bric-d-brac. The iconoclast and the 
connoisseur have something in common. The positive 
synthetic attitude of earlier centuries has become too 
difficult for our age. The mind which is intensely itself 
and too human to settle down contentedly in a corner, 
will either fling the whole burdensome baggage of know- 
ledge and problems out of the window in a passionate 
effort at simplification, or play gracefully among it like 
the cat in Sylvestre Bonnard’s study. 

Admirers of Anatole France have seen in him a 
reincarnation of Voltaire. There is just enough plausi- 
bility in the comparison to make it an interesting 
error. There is the same audacity, the same 
wit, the same contempt for the austerities and 
despotisms of the Catholic tradition, the same 
passionate humanity which carries them both from 
their congenial library into the angry noises of con- 
temporary controversy, the same preoccupation with his- 
tory which carrigs the one as irresistibly away from pure 
literature as it lured the other from philosophy. Anatole 
France flinging himself into the Dreyfus controversy is 
the true successor of the Voltaire who battled for the 
family of Calas, and the motives of the two men were 
just as nicely divided between hatred of the priests and 
love of justice. But if one is haunted in reading Anatole 
France by an occasional reminiscence, the contrast is 
more striking and more instructive. What has happened 


between the age of Voltaire and the age of Anatole 
France is the obsolescence of the encyclopedic tradition. 
One can no more imagine Anatole France sitting down to 
interpret Darwin as Voltaire interpreted Newton, than 
one can imagine the author of “ Candide ”’ writing “ Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard.’’ The world of science has 
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become too complex, too vast, too elaborately specialized 
for the modern dilettante to attempt the systematic ex- 
positions of physics and history in which Voltaire 
revelled. The aggressive certainties have crumbled. The 
optimism which found its congenial employment as much 
in applauding the glories of the Grand Monarch as in 
expounding the certain verities of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy would be an impossible attitude for the same tem- 
perament to-day. The Lisbon earthquake, it is true, 
shattered the Voltairean optimism and gave us “ Can- 
dide.’’ The modern wit needs no earthquake to stimulate 
him. He is born in a world which has been thoroughly 
shaken, and consoles himself with the precious antiquities 
which survive among the ruins. 

For our part we are disposed to join issue even with 
those who find in the satire of Anatole France a quality 
which resembles Voltaire’s. Weare not sure that “ L’Ile 
des Pingouins’’ will be read by as many generations to 
come as “Candide,’’ or, shall we say, “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” It is a more delicate and subtle piece of work 
than either of them. It is less extravagant in its cari- 
cature, finer in its literary workmanship, less inhumanly 
intellectual than either of them. It is, on the other 
hand, in its later half so exclusively busied with a 
transient phase of French politics as to lose much of its 
balance and application as a broadly human satire. Yet 
there has been nothing since Lucian’s Dialogues in the 
world’s anti-clerical literature to equal the delicate fun of 
the debate in Heaven on the baptism of the penguins, 
and some of the early pages on the foundations of 
penguin society contain the shrewdest blows which any 
wit since Swift has dealt at European civilization. But 
there is at least one fundamental difference which marks 
off Anatole France on the one hand from Voltaire, and 
still more from Swift, on the other. They meant to make 
an end of follies and brutalities and superstitions when 
they laughed at them. There is an imperious ring in 
Voltaire’s laughter, as he orders his Panglosses and his 
Jesuits off the scene, and greets their exit with an ex- 
plosive epigram that is half-anger and half-contempt. 
Swift is rather relieving his own intolerable rage with a 
laugh which in truth is somewhat forced. He would go 
mad with indignation if he could not for a moment 
triumph by his wit. But Anatole France is at home with 
his victims. He would not blast them or expel them or 
destroy them. He seems rather to caress them and play 
with them. His ascetics and his monks, his Roman 
voluptuaries, his revolutionary fanatics, and even his 
modern priests are all of them denizens of that populous 
cabinet which he describes in “ L’Etui de Nacre.’’ They 
live with the Dresden shepherdess, the Tanagra figurine, 
and the little tin soldier, infinitely amusing behind their 
glass case. He provides each of them with his appro- 
priate drink, be it wine or water or blood, and he sees to 
it that none of his guests shall go dry. He plies them 
until they exhibit to his critical sympathies the perfection 
of their extravagance, and the last thing he desires is that 
they shall stop. He is a connoisseur striving by the 
delicacy of his art to taste the fine bouquet of human 
folly. 

We are not sure whether the real and innermost 
Anatole France is not to be found rather in the delicious 
idyll of Sylvestre Bonnard than in the history of the 
penguins. The wit and the sentimentalist struggle in 
him for the upper hand. Were it not for the fastidious 
style and the undercurrent of irony one might class 
“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard’’ with Dickens’s 
“ Christmas Carol’ as a tale in praise of simple good- 
ness. The artist, to our thinking, achieves his master- 
piece in “Thais,” precisely because that satire on 
asceticism is tempered by a real sympathy with the holy 
men of the desert, which is almost tender even when it is 
broadly comic. “ Thais,’’ indeed, if one may compare 
an exquisitely modelled figurine with a rough-hewn 
colossus, is nearer in spirit to “ Don Quixote” than to 
any other classic of satire. Anatole France had the same 
affection for his passionate monk that Cervantes cherished 
for his mad knight-errant. His tolerance continually 
feeds itself with contentment in the comedy which results 
from all the follies that he scourges. His charm and 
his ascendancy depend in the last resort on the knowledge 
that we have of him that he is not like Swift and Vol- 





taire a naked and heartless intellect. It is the 
sublimated Dickens of ‘‘ Sylvestre Bonnard ’’ rather than 
the Voltaire of “ The Penguins’’ or the Cervantes of 
“Thais’’ who evolved into the Socialist of those ardent yet 
exquisitely worded addresses which sum up his citizen’s 
creed in “ Vers les Meilleurs Temps.’’ It is, we suspect, 
this humane influence, who has never feared to stand 
beside the rebels and the “cranks’’ in their protest 
against contemporary wrongs, as much as the incompar- 
able artist, whom an English audience will honor next 
week as its guest. He steps down with his fastidious 
speech and his chosen words from the society of his 
Epicureans and his primitive Fathers, like some elegant 
lady who leaves her drawing-room for an East End meet- 
ing, an incongruous presence, an unnatural grace. We 
are foolish to be shy of him. Truth to tell, this panoply 
of wit and this feigned speech of laughter, are the disguises 
which his own shy mind has adopted to defend its simple 
sentiments from the world. The wit is commonly the 
man of feeling seeking cover. 





DWELLERS IN THE VESTIBULE. 


OvrtsipE, the autumn wind was rushing over the city, 
purifying the streets with the breath of far-off hills and 
seas. Thin clouds swept over the sky tinged with purple 
that showed the sun was somewhere going down, and 
London’s most beautiful hour was beginning. But inside 
the great music-hall hung an artificial gloom, concealing 
the solid dome which shut down upon the various circles 
and galleries like the lid of a box. Those who entered 
were plunged into impure air, as into a dirty bath. It 
smelt of manufactured scents, of violet powder, and of 
crowded humanity. On stuffed and padded chairs, 
shoulder to shoulder, men and women sat in serried rows, 
like the foremost ranks of time, which, indeed, they 
were. Each had paid half-a-crown, and now they sat 
silent, comfortably expectant of their money’s-worth. 
Their numbers were astonishing. One remembers 
that upon the Vestibule of Hell the Poet, through the 
thick and starless air, beheld a long procession of those 
whom neither Heaven nor Hell would receive, because 
they had lived without praise and without reproach, 
and, astonished at their numbers, he says he could never 
have believed death had undone so many. In the same 
way, one could hardly believe there were enough people 
to fill that music-hall, and many others, day after day, 
each person paying half-a-crown—about the sum a 
woman gets for making twelve pairs of trousers. Work 
had still two hours and a-half at least to run, and night- 
workers were having their meal before starting for 
Fleet-street. But as Dante marvelled at the multitude 
of the indifferent, intermingled with those caitiff angels 
who neither rebelled nor stood faithful to God, but 
thought only of themselves, and as he perceived that they 
rushed headlong in shrieking tumult after a banner that 
could never stop, so one could not but wonder at the 
crowds of men and women who had no employment, but 
hurried tumultuously in pursuit of fashion’s restless flag. 
Blameless, praiseless people they seemed, substantial 
and easy, free from the danger of vice and from virtue’s 
difficulty. No perilous edge for them: no agonizing 
conflict. Though not saved, they were safe, and decent, 
though unredeemed. Most of them, being middle-aged 
and fattish, had ceased either to hope or fear. Incapable 
of heaven or hell, they ran about the vestibules of life, 
seeking the inert amusement of spectators. Amusement, 
as Swift said, is the happiness of people who do not 
think. The inert and thoughtless amusement of the 
spectator is now sought by all classes alike—by the 
thousands who watch football or cricket, by the gazers 
at cinema shows, by the tourists on personally-conducted 
steamer-trips. All these seek enjoyment without risk, 
without effort, without the strain of a moment’s intelli- 
gence. Yet they boast themselves sportsmen, travellers, 
or lovers of the drama. They are like the vanished race 
which believed they maintained martial traditions by 
witnessing gladiatorial shows; or like the modern city 
that prides itself on chivalrous courage because every 
Sunday it sees six bulls killed and twenty horses 
disembowelled.. For the football and cinema crowds, at 
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least, there is the excuse that for most of the week or day 
they have been engaged upon some sort of labor, probably 
so monotonous and mind-breaking as to leave them 
incapable of any pleasure more exigent than a spectacle. 
Only working people themselves have the right to criticize 
what working people do. But at the Tango Tea the 
spectators were incapacitated by nothing more mono- 
tonous and mind-breaking than leisure; and the labor 
upon which many of them had been engaged consisted 
in sitting at a club or taking out a dog. Their amuse- 
ment was the happiness of people who neither thought 
nor spoke nor did anything at all. 

They got what they wanted. Various couples 
entered in succession and danced the Tango in various 
costumes. As is well known, there are as many forms 
of Tango as of religion. What is the central principle 
common to all Tangos and to no other dance is hidden 
from the uninitiated; but, no doubt, there is one, as 
there is in all religions. We have heard it described as 
a manner of drawing the foot always back instead of 
bringing it forward. But as the dancers advanced as 
well as retired, we can hardly suppose that to be the 
inmost secret of the mystery. To the profane the dances 
appeared as different as the costumes. A man and 
woman in evening dress moved slowly and solemnly about 
the stage, jerking their arms and legs in stiff and angular 
motions, entirely unrhythmical, and having no connection 
whatever with the music. Now and again, one or other 
of them slowly sank down on one knee, stretching out 
the other leg, and having successfully risen up, jerked 
about as before. Another couple was dressed in 
eighteenth-century style, and went through a per- 
formance very like a formal minuet. Even when the 
dances were called by South American names, and the 
couples came in dressed as we may fairly suppose men 
and women dress in the cordilleras, sierras, pampas, and 
other bloodthirsty regions, the Tangos differed much 
more from each other than the waltzes, polkas, and 
gallops of old. In many of them the stiffness and 
formality disappeared. The movements became quicker 
and less solemn. The steps (of which we are told there 
are several hundred) sometimes consisted in the man’s 


.throwing the woman over his shoulder, sometimes in his 


holding her upside down, sometimes in her clinging to 
his neck while he swung her round, with feet off the 
floor, like a boy on a giant-stride. In other dances, 
again, the forms became indistinguishably intermingled, 
so as to remind one of the ancient myth that in the 
beginning men and women were in reality one flesh, 
having four legs and four arms, upon which they 
progressed over the earth by turning round and round 
like wheels. But in all these dances the only element in 
common was the reminder of boyhood’s lesson that in 
Latin the word Tango means “ I touch.’’ 

Some among the audience had come to study the 
variety of the steps with a view to imitating them by 
practice in their drawing-rooms, the passages of their 
flats, or wherever else there was room to swing a woman 
or hang her head downwards. But those were few, and 
the vast majority had passed beyond the dreams of any 
such exercise in combination. They had come to gaze 
in a foolish passivity, the women, perhaps, regretting a 
youth wasted before the Tango came, the men just stirred 
at the more immodest passages to a comforting 
rejuvenescence. It was a scene of mock vitality, the 
most vital of emotions being consciously stimulated to a 
comfortable and vapid movement, like water brought 
daily to the boil for afternoon tea punctually at half-past 
four. And to cherish and symbolize the emotion, the 
comfort of afternoon tea was not absent. People will 
do much for tea. On the assurance of a tea for nothing 
they will attend a drawing-room meeting about sweating 
or the Putumayo. And here in the music-hall, the tea 
with bread-and-butter or cake, which they might have 
got outside for sixpence, had the appearance of being 
thrown in free to mitigate the half-crown cost of their 
gentle sensuality. 

But beside the leisured spectacle of more or less 
decent dancing, the heirs of all the ages were gathered 
for an entertainment still better adapted to advancing 
civilization. At intervals between the dances there 





came a pause, and then a woman would appear, either 
moving down the raised passage through the stalls, or 
emerging from curtains on the stage. Usually she wore 
the enormous plume of a beautiful bird, murdered for 
this purpose, a skirt slit to the knee to allow her to 
move, and the rest of a spangled or gaudy costume, the 
maker of which was advertised like a victorious 
general. She made a wide circuit of the stage, 
sometimes surmounted two little hassocks to show 
she could climb upstairs, turned round at the top of 
the stage with arms extended, and withdrew to the 
side, allowing another woman in a different costume to 
follow in her footsteps. One by one, they followed, eight 
or ten in succession, and in single file they paraded once 
again. Sometimes a cloak or fur had also to be dis- 
played, and each woman then made the circuit twice, the 
second time wearing the thing wrapped round her. In the 
dances there was, at all events, skill ; there was difficulty 
overcome, and a kind of art. Here was no difficulty, no 
skill or art, and the apathetic crowds liked it all the 
better. Here the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of indolent life were satisfied without the 
smallest intellectual or emotional effort. But the summit 
of their pleasure’s climax was yet to come. Chiefly 
dressed in a corset, a shift, “ knickers,’’ and stockings, a 
woman came in and paraded round the circuit like the 
rest. Another followed, similarly dressed. Then 
another and another, till eight or ten had come, varying 
only in details of the corsets which they advertised, and 
in the brilliant colors of the silk “ knickers ’’—crimson, 
green, or purple. As they walked they turned sideways 
along the footlights showing their figures. The critics 
lately have raised a turmoil because in a farcical act a 
woman’s dress slips off. Here was no art, no farce, no 
action ; nothing but advertisement. 

But when from among that crowd, which neither 
could be praised nor blamed, but had never been alive, 
one passed into the common Purgatory of the world 
lighted by hope, it was as when the Poet emerged from 
Inferno and could again behold the stars. 





MYSTERIES OF THE MOON. 


THE moon is very companionable of winter nights. It 
is a pure luxury in June, but in December, when the 
frost is knitting its white crystals on the road and the 
sun is far away on the other side of the earth, we are 
very glad of a mirror in the sky to remind us of his 
existence and to give us a little of his light. On nights 
when we have the phenomenon of ‘‘ the young moon 
with the old moon in her arms,’’ we are reminded that 
even this black old earth is a star. Within the bright 
crescent of once-reflected sunlight, the rest of the moon 
is faintly shown in greenish glimmer. There we see the 
earth itself, and know that the sun strikes brightly on 
our tropical jungles what time our latitudes are in the 
grip of winter night. If our earth at first reflection 
shines as green as brother Mars is red (there he is running 
past the unchangeable Twins), what a sight we must 
be for any other human beings inhabiting the solar 
system ! 

The moon is such a very near neighbor when we 
consider the tenuity of the universe. She is so near 
that a flash of light could pass between us in little more 
than a second, whereas it would take a hundred and 
sixteen years to pass the space between us and 
Betelgeuse, that red-and-purple star at one corner of 
the frame round Orion’s belt. If the moon came towards 
us as quickly as Vega has been doing for probably a 
hundred thousand years past, she would bump into us in 
less than six hours, while at the same rate of approach 
the nearest fixed star would give us ten million years to 
get out of the way. We don’t understand figures like 
this in the least down in the country, but when we look 
at the night sky, like a very crowded city of lamps, 
where people far out of reach are enjoying themselves 
round their own fires, we feel immensely lonely and glad 
of the company of our own dowdy but near-by moon. 
She seems to us a little nearer than Russia, a bit of 
England detached for a convenient reason, and as im. 
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portant in its crop of light as though it had been put 
under turnips. 

The townspeople, too, who scout the idea of making 
any use of the stars, and will not even hear of messages 
between us and Mars, do sometimes dream of a trip to 
the moon, and read the books of Jules Verne and aide 
on the subject as not altogether impossible romances. 
They are not much worried about theories relating to the 
stars. They do not wonder whether some of those that 
shine so brightly to-night really ceased to exist about a 
hundred years ago, and may therefore cease to be visible 
to-morrow. They will not quarrel on the subject of their 
life-history, whether, as Professor Bickerton says, they 
are rejuvenated by co-ition, or whether in some billions 
of years our own sun and all the rest of them will grow 
cold. But we can quarrel about the moon almost as easily 
as about Ulster. The man who cannot see a face in it or 
a greyhound or a man with a bundle of sticks has 
defective vision, or is blinded by party prejudice; we 
will argue as to whether she turns round or not, because 
she always shows us the same face, and as to whether the 
back, which we never see, can be inhabited or not. And 
though we have long given up worrying about the 
influence of Mars and Saturn on human destinies, who 
will not get warm on the subject of the moon and 
the weather ? 

Some of these terrestrial speculations are dealt with 
in the Abbé Moreux’s charming new book, “ A Day inthe 
Moon ”’ (Hutchinson). But more interesting still are the 
lunar facts which he presents to us in the light of experi- 
ence by meansof his vivid conception and imagination. We 
stand in the midst of those stupendous landscapes which 
our telescopes have long mapped and measured to the 
last mile. It is easy enough to arrange our tour. The 
astronomers will provide us with maps to almost any 
scale, and likely to be quite as trustworthy as many 
terrestrial maps. We can voyage on the Sea of Serenity 
(which has no water) or the Sea of Showers (where it 
never rains), climb, or at any rate contemplate the lunar 
Apennines and Caucasus, look down the craters of 
Tycho, Langrenus, Copernicus, or of Grimaldi a 
hundred and forty miles in diameter, and ten thousand 
feet deep. The whole map of the moon is covered with 
names almost as thickly as the map of Lancashire. Our 
author makes them almost more than names, and 
incidentally he provides fresh controversies about them. 

Here we are in the moon, no matter how. It is our 
first sunrise. “It begins with a zodiacal light ten times 
more brilliant than with us. Its tints of phosphorescent 
colors are brighter from the summit to the base; in the 
midst of the enormous cone, all aglow with green and 
opal, there gleams a resplendent star ; it is the beautiful 
Venus, hardly recognizable amid its mantle of light.’’ 

Then the sun comes up ‘‘ with sudden blue rays of 
light, so strong that the eye cannot endure them.” 
What a surprise to stand on our “cold satellite’’ in 
such a blazing, broiling glare! It is enough to make us 
warm of nights when we stand and look up at it. And 
now for our mountains. We have landed on Copernicus, 
13,000 feet high, and looking into a twenty-five mile 
ringed plain. The difficulty is to get down. ‘“‘ Every- 
where the mountain sides go down abruptly at a startling 
angle, then rising up to minor outlying summits, they 
join the subsidiary ranges that are like the spokes of an 
enormous wheel.’’ Down the frightful precipices ‘‘ the 
rocks fall noiselessly, and the avalanches of stones awake 
no echo.”’ 

This soundless violence is one of a thousand sur- 
prises to be presented to the imagination that wanders 
into the moon. It is, of course, true that if the 
avalanches did fall they would make no sound, because 
there is no air. But is it certain that there would be 
any avalanches? Would the alternations from absolute 
zero to fiercest heat as the sun goes and comes, produce 
disintegration without moisturetohelpthem? M. Moreux 
says that our telescopes are strong enough to see objects 
as small as cathedrals, or regiments on the ntarch, if 
there were such on the moon. He does not tell us from 
the telescope end anything about avalanches. And the 
whole aspect of its sharp peaks and clean-cut “‘ seas”’ 
and craters shows a complete absence of weathering. 





There is the matter of a crater now and then reported 
to be filling up as though with a bubble of fresh lava. 
Some say they have seen smoke, but others looking ab 
the same spot see only moonshine. 

The Abbé has his theories and his fierce scorn for 
other theories, for example, about the origin of the moon. 
He is quite certain that it was never a part of the earth. 
He thinks that the earth cooled with a nebula round 
it looking like, not Saturn, as we should have expected 
him to say, but one of the stars in Lyra. Then a move- 
ment of the earth’s axis threw the ring into a mass, and 
there was the moon. That is all very well for a theory, 
but it scarcely justifies the astronomer saying in his next 
chapter, ‘‘ The moon was never a part of the earth, as 
the celebrated Laplace believed.’’ Laplace was at any 
rate the support of a carefully-worked-out calculation 
of Sir George Darwin, based on the obvious retardation 
of the earth by the moon, and the reaction upon the 
latter. These interactions are at present lengthening 
the lunar month, which is now 27.3 days long. Carrying 
the calculation back, Sir George comes to a time when 
the earth and moon were almost in contact, and the 
month was only five hours long. The day was of the 
same length, the earth therefore spinning at terrific 
speed. It must have been a curious world in those days, 
and as history repeats itself, it will come again. First 
the month will grow longer still and the day also until 
they are both equal at fifty-five of our present days, 
after which, says Mr. Hincks in a charming little book 
of astronomy, ‘‘ the moon will approach gradually nearer 
and nearer to the earth until, if the heavens survive, 
her ultimate fate is to return to the earth, from which 
perhaps she was formed in the beginnings of our system.”’ 

We'do not see why existence should not be still 
tolerable with a moon racing close round us once a day, 
just missing the tops of the mountains, any more than 
when, in the nearer future, her months are twice as long 
as at present. Either condition no doubt would appear 
just as ideally perfect to the generation that knew it 
as the present administration does to us. We can con- 
cede so much to those who are to have such a very 
different moon, and hope they will have the largeness 
of mind to make the same allowance in our favor. 








WEALTH AND LIFE. 
III.—WeattaH IrseExr. 
THe alternative which lies at the root of class- 
antagonism: “Is life for wealth, or wealth for life? ’’ 
presupposes another question, namely, “ What, in the 
most general terms, is wealth? ”’ 

Plainly, wealth and life are bound up together, more 
intimately, indeed, than is suspected by those who look 
upon wealth as an end in itself, or upon living men 
simply as so much labor. Wealth is nothing without life 
to use it, any more than foodstuffs could be food with 
nobody to eat them. If the human race were to cease, 
wealth, as such, would likewise cease. The “ untold 
wealth ’’ of a newly-discovered country literally cannot 
be told, because it is not, till men go there and work it. 
Otherwise, it will for ever remain potential, and never 
come into actual existence—like a piece of music never 
played; for it is life which brings wealth into actual 
being, as a player does music by playing it. 

But whenever the human factor enters into any- 
thing, we are met by this difficulty, that the more 
precisely we define and measure it, the further we get 
from what it really is. Because life enters into it, and 
life is continual change, therefore what we are trying to 
define and measure is on the change, even while we are 
considering it. No satisfactory definition of wealth has 
ever been made, for the reason that wealth is a continuous 
process—a link between variables—rather than a settled 
thing, and as with life, its functions can be defined, but 
not it. 

Popular speech, as usual, with its closer hold on 
experience, recognizes the comparative nature of wealth 
and its dependence on the living possessor of it, in such 
sayings as: “ So-and-so has come into money, and is none 
the better off.’ The poor, especially, insist upon 
estimating wealth or money by what it means to a rich 
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man or a poor one, as the case may be. And what it so 
means, is, in fact, an essential part of what it is. If, for 
example, you and I have £5 each, we might define the 
two £5 as five times 240 pence, or as a certain amount of 
purchasing power. But the definition that matters would 
relate the £5 to you and me, since we gained it and shall 
use it; and then at once the two £5 become different. 
We have gained them with different amounts of effort, 
and we shall spend them differently: you may invest 
yours, and I may pay bills with mine, or back a loser. 
The two £5 will, and must, represent something different 
to each of us. The measurement of wealth in terms of 
money isa useful convention, somewhat like the valuation 
of pictures by what they will fetch in the auction room, 
instead of by their value as pictures. Any real definition 
of wealth must relate it to life. 

Unconsciously, people do that. They regard as 
wealth those forms of it which are directly related to their 
own lives. The laborer who toils for a few pieces of silver 
with an occasional sight of gold—and not alone the 
laborer—is apt to think that only coin of the realm con- 
stitutes wealth. Reluctantly, if at all, he confides his 
little savings to the bank in exchange for a pass-book and 
promise to pay on demand. He cannot be got to see for 
long together that coin is only a medium of exchange—it 
does, indeed, represent all the wealth that comes his way. 
According to his view, the whole duty of the wealthy is 
to spend money, not wisely, not productively, but freely, 
so that a few more crumbs of it may fall into his hands, 
and the circulation of coined money is all that is needful 
for national wealth and prosperity—a view of the 
matter which is carefully fostered because it has the 
advantage of magnifying the rich and of diverting 
attention from how their money was obtained. Thus a 
landlord who, by means of rent and interest, levies a 
heavy toll on the labors of a whole town, is a grand man 
if he does but return to it in charity a tithe of what he 
has gained by sitting tight while others worked for him ; 
and many a worthless member has been voted into 
Parliament as “a splendid man for the country, pity 
there ain’t more of ’em,” because he has slopped over 
inte his own constituency some of the money he ruth- 
lessly screws out of someone else’s. 

To the old-fashioned landowner, only land, buildings 
and the like were real wealth—they are still called “ real 
property.’’ To the investor, stocks and shares are 
wealth—so long as their market price doesn’t go down. 
From the economic pacificists of the Norman Angell 
school, one gathers the impression, perhaps wrongly, 
that wealth and credit are identical; whereas credit is 
rather a device for increasing the fluidity and pro- 
ductivity of wealth. Ultimately, credit depends on 
wealth and life combined—on possessed wealth, that is 
to say, as security, and on an estimate of the creditor’s 
ability to make that wealth productive of more. It 
makes wealth go further for the purposes of life. The 
economists circle around some such definition as: 
“Wealth consists of commodities which can be appro- 
priated, and which have value in exchange.’’ No 
definition of wealth is at once inclusive and precise. 

But Ruskin’s famous dictum, “ There is no wealth 
but life,’’ was true in a wider sense than he himself 
appears to have realized. For, consider the origin of 
wealth. The whole fabric of it is reared on the primary 
necessity of food. All else might conceivably be dis- 
pensed with—shelter, clothing, every amenity of life— 
but mankind must feed to live. Unlike vegetables, 
however, we cannot directly assimilate inorganic matter. 
Whether we eat animal or vegetable food, it has to have 

lived. If, moreover, we plant a grain to harvest it 
manifold ; if our flocks and herds multiply ; if we fish the 
self-replenishing sea—we owe the increase to life. It is 
life’s reproductive power, aided in most cases by our 
living selves, that maintains or increases the stock of 
food on the earth, so maintaining us, or enabling us to 
increase. If, again, we take from the earth its inorganic 
products to satisfy our secondary needs—stone, metals, 
coal, energy—still it is by the action of life—our own 
life—on the earth that these products are won from it, 
though the earth itself, regarded as a storehouse, becomes 
by so much the poorer. Coal and oils, our chief sources 








of mechanical energy, themselves were once living matter. 
Wealth, in short, is the product of life; new wealth on 
earth is exclusively the creation of life. 

Consider, furthermore, the object of wealth. 
Imagine a savage couple—mere human animals—on a 
favored South Sea island, where neither clothes nor 
shelter are required, ‘and they have but to stretch out 
their hands and gather fruits to eat. They possess 
nothing; no wealth of their own. They need none. 
Then suppose that during the rainy season, food is, in 
fact, rather apt to run short, and they lay by a store of 
it. That store is the beginning of wealth. Its object is 
the maintenance of life. Suppose, too, that they 
appropriate a thicket of the best fruit-bearing trees as 
their own, to be defended against all comers, and build 
therein a rude hut—as they probably will do, if they act 
upon their instinct to have children, in order the better 
to support and shelter them. They have gone a step 
further in wealth; they have acquired property. In 
other words, their impulse towards life has led them to 
acquire wealth for the maintenance and increase of their 
life. 

So far, these elementary beginnings of wealth are 
indistinguishable from that of animals, many of which 
both lay by food and build shelters, notably those 
gregarious insects, bees and ants, which most nearly 
approximate to human society in the social structure of 
their communities. But by that, the theory of wealth, 
here advanced, is rather confirmed than contradicted. It 
is shown to be a natural process, not confined to man, 
though pushed by him to far higher developments. The 
complications introduced into the subject by man’s 
difference from the animals, his intellect, his self- 
consciousness—and hence his impulse to attain more life 
by intensifying its quality as well as by increasing its 
quantity—his use of tools and machines for the better 
production of wealth, his social arrangements, with their 
division of labor and mechanism of exchange, again for 
the more abundant production of wealth—those aspects 
of the subject can best be dealt with under the headings: _ 
Civilization, Society, and Work. For the moment we 
are concerned only with wealth in its most general terms. 

And in terms of what can we so express it? Our 
habit in practice is to express it in terms of money—in 
terms, that is, of its medium of exchange, its average and 
approximate exchange value. For that purpose, and for 
the sake of precision and uniformity, we have come to 
use a gold standard, reckoning wealth in pounds sterling 
or its gold equivalent. Wealth has, indeed, been 
reckoned in shells and in cotton shirts, but gold is nearly 
imperishable, and, being a rare metal, it has the 
advantage of a fairly level value, with a tendency now, 
however, to fall. As a standard, that is to say, it 
possesses a high degree of permanency. But we have 
seen that the expression of wealth in terms of money, 
though it relate one form of it to another with some 
accuracy, at the same time relates it very imperfectly to 
the living producers, possessors, and consumers of it. 
Precise, so far as it goes, the expression of wealth in 
terms of money is somewhat remote from the reality of 
wealth. 

If all gold were suddenly to be spirited away, and 
money became confusion, without even a face or token 
value, wealth itself would remain none the less. But if 
life were to cease, wealth, as such, would cease too. 
Though the life of the individual is more or less short, 
though it is ceaselessly on the change—a continual 
becoming—yet life itself, we see descending the genera- 
tions without diminution, from germ to germ, so that, 
far from the reproductive cells appearing to be a sort of 
parasite within the individual, the individual living 
beings seem scarcely more than outgrowths or beads on 
an endless string of reproductive cells—bubbles borne 
with an ever-incréasing velocity upon the mainstream of 
life. The earth is wearing out and dissipating its initial 
energy into space; matter, even, appears to wear out; 
but so long as the conditions for its existence are present, 
life shows no signs of wear, but rather the reverse. The 
only thing we know which has the power of re-creating 
itself, it is also, and for that reason, the most permanent 
thing we know. As a standard of definition, therefore, 
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it possesses permanency and reality, if not precision, in 
a supreme degree. 

Express wealth, then, in terms of life. Still we 
cannot define it inclusively and precisely at the same 
time, but we can, at least, say this about it :— 

Wealth, as such, is the creation of life. 

It serves. for the maintenance and increase of life, 
both in quantity and quality. 

It is, in fine, a medium by which life, reacting with 
matter, attains to more life. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 





Short Studies. 


THE MULBERRY BUSH. 
a 


Sue will never forget the heady and all but un- 
controllable feeling of relief that danced within her 
when Mr. Stanton Murray (now Sir Reginald), having 
pressed his wet moustache upon her cheek, and, in 
sequence, upon the legitimate cheeks of his five children 
(she was a mere visitor in his house), had lifted his bag 
from the carved chest in the hall, and with rain-coat 
flapping and gravel crunching beneath his feet, had taken 
his way to the railway station. Until his large, strong 
hand had swung open the gate and shut it again force- 
fully behind him, they held themselves in check. There 
was many a slip ’twixt cup and lip, quite apart from 
those that disfigured the breakfast cloth, and they did 
not permit themselves to forget the morning that he had 
returned unexpectedly for his umbrella. With the clang 
of the closing gate, however, restraint went shrieking 
to the winds. ‘The play-room rocked beneath the surge 
of small ecstatic Stanton Murrays. Whoever was in the 
swing swung until his toes recorded their prowess in 
black marks upon the ceiling. Whoever was upon the 
rocking horse spurred the dappled beast in loud 
triumphant jerks across the protestant linoleum. Who- 
ever had a dispute to settle closed and settled it there 
and then. Mr. Stanton Murray’s departure let loose 
a high festival of anarchy. 

She was too young at that time to have made herself 
a theory ; but her perceptions and preferences were acute. 
She had not been many hours in the Murray household 
without forming an entirely definite opinion as to the 
value and function of the tall thing called ‘‘ Father.’’ 
Father was literally awful. His eye was like the eye 
that terrorized her dreams from the sign-board of the 
‘* Freemason’s Arms.’’ He was Justice unblinded, and 
with no weights or scales to hamper the freedom of his 
sword-play. His tread, though heavy, was silent; his 
manner, though absent, was severe. He was a mixture 
of Blue-Beard and the Giant Grim-Bloodyman. He 
stalked through the house and garden like a plague. 
The young Stanton Murrays never knew the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ black ”’ as applied to Monday, for then it 
was that: the 9.18 removed him gratefully to town (that 
was one of the advantages of living in the country), and 
they had invented and sang, strictly in private, a version 
of ‘‘ Sally in Our Alley,’’ which ran :— 


** Of all the days within the week I hate and loathe but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes between a Saturday and Monday.” 


There had been a debate in the nursery as to whether 
“hate’’ or ‘‘ loathe’’ were the stronger word, so they 
had compromised and put both in. Briefly, this meant 
that on Sundays Mr. Stanton Murray was en famille for 
dinner and tea, as well as for breakfast. 

Breakfast on other days, though bad, was never 
quite so bad. The distraction of the morning paper, 
together with the necessity of consuming a sufficiency 
of food before leaving for town, limited the scope of his 
exertions. But Sunday was a day of tribulation. It 





was a new-fashioned household, and there was no 
breathing space for prayers or armistice for church time, 
so all day long the noise of battle rolled. It seemed to 
begin with the first peeping light of dawn, when Mr. 
Stanton Murray, clad only in his admirable striped 
pyjamas, strode in the corridors and commanded one or 
other of his offspring, in a voice that was actually 
strengthened by the rushing of taps and roaring of 
cisterns, to ‘‘ ComE ouT oF THE BATHROOM!’’ It persisted 
through breakfast, when porridge, whether burnt or 
lumpy, was consumed, not without tears. It swelled to 
a climax at dinner, when the clattering of a fork sounded 
in frightened ears like an avalanche, when an overturned 
glass caused as great havoc as a tidal wave. There was 
always one scapegoat at least, who got no pudding; but 
in the roast-beef stage was bidden, ‘‘Go out of the 
room!’’ Terrible indeed to hear one’s name so called 
upon. There was nothing convivial about dinner when 
Mr. Stanton Murray was at home. No one could fill 
up a milky glass with water then and call it ‘‘ ginger- 
beer,’’ no one could make a pipe of peace out of a crust 
of bread. A child could not speak to its mother without 
being told to make less noise, or to stop whining. There 
was always somebody who had to spend the afternoon 
in her own room. 

Tea-time brought a lull, for then father was in the 
drawing-room. All the same, his nearness made itself 
felt. They did not care to compete as to who could take 
the largest bite from a slice of bread, and even the print 
that teeth left in the butter was no longer satisfying. 
Vengeance was his, and he invariably repaid. 

She remembers in particular one example of his 
austerity. She had come in on a spring morning heated 
from the chase with some of the other children, and 
found him and the grown-ups eating crystallized ginger. 
““ Oh, give me some,”’ exclaimed a little Stanton Murray. 
“* No, you shall not have any,’’ replied father, ‘‘ because 
you asked.’’ And the stranger perceived with rounded 
eyes that this was not a joke. 

A less tough breed than his own children would have 
gone down before him. She herself felt in his presence 
frailer than glass; but they took his violence philosophic- 
ally. Each victim in turn would make the comment, ‘‘ It’s 
always me,’’ and depart to be smacked or sent to bed 
with martyr-like resignation. She found too that the 
alarums of their life, though unpleasant, were yet a 
secret source of gloriousness. As the sailor boasts his 
combat with the fury of storms and hard-tack, as the 
pioneer with malaria and niggers, so did she find that 
her blest security was looked on with contempt by these 
hardy swashbucklers. They had their answer ready 
for her when she talked of peace and freedom, warm 
baths, skipping school, chocolate after medicine—they 
told her she was spoilt. She was a mere land-lubber of 
family life, and knew nothing of its fiercer intoxications. 

Certainly these children remained uncowed. No 
surety of wrath to come could dissuade them from tearing 
frocks, from wading in black mud with their shoes on, 
from losing cap or glove or golosh in their morning 
excursions. Nor could it make less keen the joy of 
playing dodge round the house when a wind set all things 
slamming, and on occasion shattered both panes of glass 
in the wash-house door. Nor could it prevent them 
from capturing stray small boys, and putting them to 
extreme question in the nursery until the whispered 
word went round, ‘‘ he’s blubbing.’’ They were indeed 
bold young imps to their father’s Lucifer. Fortunately, 
and perhaps inevitably, they were inarticulate imps. If 
they had been less like him, they could perhaps have 


-made plain their thoughts; but in that case, it is clear 


their thoughts would not have been the same, nor yet 
so salutary in the hearing. 


II. 


Sometimes they seemed to her unnaturally naughty. 
There was something so unreasonable in their alternating 
silences and vivacities. Why be dumb when you are 
simply wanted to show how nice you can be to a visitor? 
Why be uproarious at five o’clock in the morning? Wh 
be morose when you are asked to play oranges and 
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lemons? Why bound like an acrobat when you have to 
be dressed in time to catch a train? 

For good or ill, she was forced to face the fact 
that she was now on the side of the parents. It did not 
seem greatly to matter what the method was by which 
she sought to ‘‘ bring them up”; she saw that her 
children would certainly do things that she would not 
like, and that she would have to do things that they 
would not like. She wished they would live always at 
their highest level of sweetness and intelligence. As it 
was, she had to scold them. 

It was a point of honor with her not to be afraid 
of them. She had ever a slavish longing to yield in 
anticipation to drooping mouth and puckering brow. 
But she conquered her weakness. She was the captain 
of her soul. She saw clearly that it is sometimes a moral 
duty to make children cry. 

Had Mr. Stanton Murray so braced himself? She 
determined not to think about him. Maternity is not 
a state for moth-wing shades of meaning, moon-beam 
balances. Rather it is a series of emergencies. It needs 
swift decisions, boldness, dash. If necessary, the 
offender must be sent to bed. 

She was eager that her children should not be 
“spoilt.’’ (The word had rankled.) Her own faults 
were so plain to her. Would she have reached grown-up- 
ness, surer of her feet, she wondered, more capable and 
independent, for the preliminary hardships? Had she 
lost something irretrievable in those smooth years of non- 
existent discipline? The Stanton Murrays tip-toed upon 
her thoughts. She counted her losses. Chiefly she 
would never enjoy cold baths or salt with porridge. 
Still, she was sure that there were other things, too, if 
she could only think of them. Surely there must be 
some great benefit that accrued to those who had wept 
their golden youth into unconsoling ears? Had they 
not a hardiness of frame, a physical vigor? Was it 
worth the misery? Almost breathless with the daring- 
ness of it, she wondered if Mr. Stanton Murray had 
tormented his mind in the same way. Had he ? 

On the whole, she believed herself to be a success. 
She was almost certain that her children liked her, and 
were glad when she came in. She was sure that they 
never wished her to be gone. She allowed herself to 
feel, in secret, that so benevolent a tyranny as her own 
could not fail of appreciation. Possibly she swaggered 
at times. The abyss was made ready for her pride. 

It was a winter’s afternoon. The children were 
waiting for her in the drawing-room. As she came 
downstairs to them, she could hear their cries of laughter. 
She opened the door and stepped into the room. Then 
she flushed, and her eyebrows drew together. _ They 
knew they were not allowed to riot in the drawing-room. 

On the floor the cushions had been flung, on the 
cushions the children were sprawling; whatever game 
was in progress she did not stop to inquire. Enough for 
her, bear-garden, pandemonium, conduct unworthy of 
‘* nice little girl,’’ or ‘‘ any lady’s child ’’ (as the nurses 
say). She plucked the children from the cushions, and 
the cushions from the floor. It is probable that she 
shook them all a little. In the cause of order, civiliza- 
tion, the law, she drove out peace and happiness. Per- 
haps she was right. However 

Through the tears, the words reached her, 
‘“‘ Up’tairs, up’tairs.”’ 

“ Nonsense,’’ she said briskly, but without anger 
(hers had been the victory). ‘‘ You are not going up- 
stairs again yet. You are going to stay here, and play 
with me.”’ 

(An invitation to the sheep from the butcher.) The 
small person steadied itself on its heels, and looked at 
her. 








“T didn’t say J wanted to go up’tairs again,” it 
said. “I said I wanted you to go up’tairs again.”’ 

This was full-circle, and it dizzied her for a 
moment. She beheld herself and the dark wraith of Mr. 
Stanton Murray standing shoulder to shoulder. In the 
pitiless eyes of her children she had assumed the burden 
of ogre-hood. 

So here we go round —— 


Sytvia Lynp. 





Present-Day Problems. 


PRISONERS PAROLED. 


In their degrees of improvement the Prison Com- 
missioners have got to the notion of parole. It is an 
excellent notion, of course, and cheering. Confidence 
begets confidence, in prison, as in spheres where the rule 
is apt to be less “ harbitry.”’ 

Concerning a pleasing little scheme of their own, 
recently begun at the new Preventive Detention Prison, 
Camp Hill, the Commissioners observe :—‘“ The system 
is a new and bold experiment, to which, we believe, no 
actual analogy exists in any civilized country.’’ The 
assumption is altogether too splendid. There is nothing 
in the least “ new ”’ in the paroling of prisoners, nor have 
results proved the experiment to be a particularly 
“bold” one. Almost wherever the authorities of prisons 
have ventured to substitute trust for distrust, they have 
been encouraged to go one better in the matter. Even 
in the early days of Botany Bay, when authority was 
very sorely hampered and beset, numbers of prisoners 
were practically enlarged on parole in the act of 
descending from the convict ship. America is paroling 
prisoners “all the time,’’ and sometimes in a way that 
would strike our Commissioners as very “ bold ’”’ indeed. 
Denmark has been at it this long while. Ireland, as far 
back as the ’fifties of the last century, originated and 
carried on successfully for years a plan of parole far 
ahead of anything yet attempted in this country. 
Whitehall, in short, is merely stepping into line at a 
rather late hour of the day. 

Details of the Camp Hill scheme are at present 
somewhat meagre. In the Commissioners’ report for 
last year it is thus foreshadowed :— 

“‘ We have also under consideration a plan by which those 
men who, in the opinion of the Committee appointed under 
Clause 14 (4) of the Act [Prevention of Crime Act, 1908], are 
showing signs of amendment, and are qualifying for conditional 
discharge, shall be separately lodged in a new block, specially 
designed and furnished in a second enclosure, where the super- 
vision will not be so strict, and where considerable liberty of 
movement will be allowed. These men will, in short, be a 
‘Parole party,’ and the conditions under which they live will 
be intermediate between custody and discharge. In this way 
it is hoped that the re-entry into life will be facilitated, and 
it will be possible to form a better judgment as to fitness for 
release than if the man were kept under strict surveillance up 
to the last moment. Anyhow, we think the experiment is 
worth making, and no pains will be spared to render it a 


success.”’ 
Nothing very heterodox in this; though undoubtedly 
“the experiment is worth making.’’ Well, it is now 


being made; but from this year’s report on the subject 
nothing very definite can be gleaned. Little will be 
achieved at Camp Hill unless attention is given to the 
methods of individual treatment insisted on by all 
representative modern penologists. Nothing in this 
direction is attempted in any of our local or convict 
establishments. It forms no part of the universal 
disciplinary system ; nor, if it did, would it be practical 
where hundreds of prisoners are assembled under one 
roof. Our system is not worse in this respect than the 
generality of penal systems throughout the world. As 
the French professor, Saleilles, observes, in ‘“ The 
Individualization of Punishment,’’ the law “sets the 
punishment in accordance with the injury done; by 
which is understood only the objective injury. It 
sentences to months or years of imprisonment, or to penal 
servitude, or even to death, according to the material 
gravity of the crime. The person of the individual is 
not considered. In the eyes of criminal justice the 
offender is but an abstract, nameless individual, as later 
he becomes a mere number in the work-yards of the gaol 
or penitentiary. Thus conceived, criminal law becomes 
a wholly abstract construction, taking cognizance only 
of the crime while ignoring the individual.’’ This 
antiquated attitude is not in any way peculiar to 
England, but, wherever found, it kills all effort at 
reformative treatment of the prisoner. You cannot, by 
parole or any other device, save and except in conjunction 
with individualization, equip for a fresh start in life the 
prisoner who has been long in rigorous detention. They 
will see to this, it may be hoped, at Camp Hill. 
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America, meanwhile, has for many years been alive 
to the value of wise and considered measures of parole. 
There is not in the United States as there is with us 
any hard and fast system of prison government. In 
some of the State penitentiaries (in Ohio, for instance, 
and San Quentin in California, and certain: of the 
Southern convict camps) punishments of an inhuman 
kind are inflicted: savage floggings, chaining down 
in coffins, tortures by electricity, and strait jackets that 
cripple their victims for life. These things have all been 
proved before commissions of inquiry. But the mixed 
system has its blessed as well as its accursed side; and 
its main advantage, perhaps, lies in this, that a good 
warder or chief of a prison, backed by a good State 
governor, can take his own line, and give a trial to the 
best that penology up to date has to offer him. It is 
thus that some felicitous experiments have been made 
in the matter of parole. 

Surely, however, in one way or another, America 
has had experience of parole for something like forty 
years. For something like forty years it must have 
been among the shining precepts at Elmira. Here it 
was enacted from the first that there should be 
“‘ tentative release on parole.’’ Thus, 

“The paroled inmate is held under legal control, the 
surveillance of the officers of the law, and friendly supervision 
of the superintendent, to whom monthly reports are made, 
certified by the employer and the nearest magistrate, showing 
earnings, savings, habits of life, and conduct for six months 
or more, until it is demonstrated that he is adjusted to lawful, 
orderly behavior, with self-sustaining industry and oppor- 
tunity.” 

Since then, we fancy, a wide and elaborate State system 
of parole has developed in America ; and there has never 
been cause to go back on it. Dr. James Devon, in his 
most admirable treatise, ‘‘ The Criminal and the Com- 
munity,’’ has shown us how, on the boarding-out 
principle, we might deal with a very considerable class 
of offenders in our own country. Dr. Devon’s idea is 
something better, much better, than any Government 
has yet conceived. 

Let us take one or two other American examples, 
smaller, but even more engaging, with scarce a smack 
of officialdom. The convicts of Colorado—a region which 
the cinema depicts as scarcely safe to live in—built, only 
a year or two ago, and ‘‘ without watch or guard,’’ the 
** most wonderful scenic road in the world, which winds 
its way from Cajion City to Colorado Springs ’’ ; names, 
by-the-bye, that recall a beautiful passage of Stevenson’s. 
No convict broke the word that he had given, and in 
the camp of over one hundred prisoners, the only man 
who carried a gun had been armed with it by the warden 
““ to keep off coyotes.’’? Another of the wise men is the 
prison governor of Oregon. He proposed to his prisoners 
to go out working on roads and a farm; they were to 
have no guards, and were to return to the prison at 
night. He reminded them that they could escape quite 
easily, and that, the season being summer, there was 
plenty to eat out-of-doors. Only two men broke parole, 
and they were scouted by the rest of the party. The 
governor of the State is of the same kidney as the 
governor of the prison. He telephones to the prison that 
convict X. be allowed to go home to his farm for a few 
weeks to save the crops. X. is paroled by tramcar, does 
his stroke of farming, and returns to prison. Thus does 
utopianism, inviting failure, realize its little profit. 

But Ireland (as may be proper) furnishes the most 
enlivening instance. The date is 1856, and the credit 
Captain Sir Walter Crofton’s. ‘‘In the face of 
enormous difficulties,’’ he set going two ‘‘ intermediate ”’ 
prisons—the first with which these Isles had been 
acquainted. At Smithfield, Dublin, an old, derelict 
prison was furbished up, wherein things were done in a 
manner quite uncommon. Meals were as free as they 
might be in a cheap restaurant of Soho, and every 
prisoner had sixpence a week of pocket-money to spend 
as he pleased. A chosen prisoner took the sixpences 
into Dublin, and bought as his little list of commissions 
instructed him. This was the way at Smithfield. The 
other intermediate prison was a set or two of iron huts 
on a common at Lusk, where a farm was laid out. Here 
the prisoners worked as farmers, no wall surrounding 
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them, and in the evening they met to smoke and talk. 
These two prisons failed at last by having greatly 
succeeded. They were closed at the end of about five- 
and-twenty years, because there were then only about 
five-and-twenty prisoners to share between them. 

From these imperfect summaries, hints may be 
gathered of what is in store for reasonable designs of 
parole in England. Our Prison Commissioners have 
made no more than a safe and very modest start; but 
let no one discourage them. A system of parole should 
be gradually extended throughout the prison service. 
The Commissioners, it seems, are applying it in their 
local prisons. Here is a note from last year’s report. 

* Another concession known as that of the ‘Red Band,’ 
by which trusty prisoners are allowed to work by themselves 
away from direct supervision, is proving a great success. The 
Governor of Gloucester Prison reports: ‘I have been much 
struck by the conduct of the Red Band prisoners. They have 
been uniformly industrious, and out of the thirty-six prisoners 
who have been granted the privilege of the Red Band, only 
two have shown themselves unworthy of trust. It may be a 
coincidence, but some of these men have done very well on 
discharge, and are leading respectable lives.’ The Governor 
of Northampton states: ‘The Red Band men continue to be 
most useful, and there is no doubt the privilege is much 
appreciated. A little trust will often bring the best out of the 
worst.” At Shepton Mallet Prison the Governor states: ‘ The 
Red Band system is working well. By leaving a prisoner 
without constant supervision, many small repairs and other 
work can now be executed at once. The prisoners selected 
appreciate the confidence placed in them, and take a keener 
interest in their work’; and the Governer of Usk Prison 
reports: ‘The Red Band system has worked very satisfactorily, 
and in no case where a prisoner has been allowed to work 
without the constant supervision of an officer, has the privilege 
been abused.’ ”’ 

Gloucester, Shepton Mallet, Usk, and the others are 
all local prisons; but a fair system of parole should be 
applicable especially to the great convict establishments 
at Dartmoor and Portland. In the eyes of the Commis- 
sioners, Dartmoor and Portland are two very different 
places, and the first is the uglier in the reputed character 
of its convicts. Is a scheme of parole, on the newer lines, 
impossible at Dartmoor? ‘‘ A little trust,’’ if we may 
echo the governor of Northampton prison, ‘‘ will often 
bring the best out of the worst.”’ 

om F 





Letters to the Editor. 


MEDICINE AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
he takes note of ‘“ Wayfarer’s” three crucial points of 
criticism on the working of the Medical Benefit of the 
Insurance Act, will not be thereby encouraged to dig up this 
useful plant to see how its roots are getting on. Those who 
are so critical of its progress, and so impatient because a 
fine shady tree, with refreshing fruit on every bough, is not 
yet in sight, are, for the most part, disappointed critics, who 
would like to see the old weedy patch uncultivated or occu- 
pied by a different shrub of their own planting. One might 
almost suspect “‘ Wayfarer ’’ of having recently supped with 
(a) a die-hard doctor ; (b) one of the authors of the Minority 
Poor Law Report; and (c) a Moderate “reformer” of the 
London County Council. 

Let us take in order the three criticisms, which have 
called to my mind these three arch-grumblers. The first 
complaint is that the increased pay of the doctors has not 
effected an immediate reform in their methods of treatment. 
I am indeed thankful for the honor and reputation of my 
profession that it is so. Medical men have never consciously 
said: “This man is paying me little, I shall therefore give 
him little” ; they have mostly done their best for all, as far 
as circumstances would allow. But the miserable fees that 
many poor persons in industrial areas have been able to pay 
when ill, and unassisted by any kind of sick-pay, have made 
it necessary that a doctor in such a district should see great 
numbers of patients if he was to be able to feed, clothe, and 
educate his children ; and, as a consequence, his professional 
work has been hurried, and no doubt often inefficient. This 
habit of hurried work, accompanied by the unfortunate 
tendency of the less-educated patients to believe that the 
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small payments they were making were for medicine and not 
for advice, has led to the excessive drug-treatment, which 
everybody deplores. It cannot be got rid of suddenly by any 
sort of reform ; it will never be got rid of by a mere increase 
in the amount of professional remuneration (though thereby 
drugs might be replaced by more extensive therapeutic 
measures); but there is an excellent prospect that it may 
be very materially lessened, if not eliminated, by the altera- 
tion in the method of remuneration introduced by the Act. 
The doctor giving service to insured persons has no longer 
a direct pecuniary interest in encouraging his patient to take 
drugs ; and the rate of his remuneration will be increased 
as a direct result of his success in preventing, as opposed to 
treating, disease. 

The effect of these changes upon the doctor’s outlook 
upon his work must be beneficial ; but it can only be gradu- 
ally produced. It would not be remarkable if, in the first 
eleven months of tumultuous change, it had hardly influenced 
the methods of the smallest percentage of the profession. To 
grumble at the Medical Benefit scheme because some doctors 
are still in the first few months pursuing the methods incul- 
cated by years of work and payment on the old system is 
surely unreasonable. The effect of what the critics whom 
“Wayfarer’’ cites call the over-payment of doctors under 
the Act will also have only a gradual effect. In those over- 
crowded industrial areas where alone anything like over- 
payment is prominent, we shall, as a consequence, shortly 
see a considerable influx of newly qualified young men, fresh 
from the hospitals, keen on their profession, and raising, by 
their energy and enthusiasm, the standard of work of the 
already established practitioners whose spirit has been 
crushed by their overwork and under-pay in the past. 

The die-hard, non-panel doctor, who hates the Act and 
fears the extension of the new method of remuneration to 
even hizher spheres of professional work, is anxious to draw 
attention to what he calls the failure of “ panel practice,” 
and to attribute it to the contract system of payment. 

Some of the sad features of industrial practice that are 
now so conspicuously under the public eye have been well 
known and deplored by medical reformers for scores of years, 
and it is no valid criticism of the scheme of Medical Benefit 
under the Act that it has not removed them in the first short 
year of its struggling and over-criticized existence. 

The second item of criticism calls to one’s mind the 
enraged and exaggerated defamation of the Act, and all its 
results, which one reads week by week in the “ New States- 
man.’’ Some people, having set up for themselves a 
medical millennium which they hoped to secure by a stroke 
of the pen—their pen—seem to find the shortcomings of the 
Insurance Act, during its stage of initiation, quite unbearable. 
The chief point on which, for the moment, the Socialist guns 
are directed is the failure of the Act to provide specialist 
services, and, indirectly, this constitutes ‘ Wayfarer’s” 
second criticism. The definition of the proper position of 
specialism in medicine and its relation to general practice 
have baffled the keenest intellects in the profession, and it is 
not surprising that some difficulty is being met in adjusting 
those relations with medical service of the Insurance Act. 
The statement by “ Wayfarer’s” critics that “anything in 
the least degree out of the ordinary, range of practice is 
being charged for ”’ is, of course, a gross exaggeration. Under 
the regulations, the determination whether any particular 
treatment “is of a kind which can consistently, with the 
best interest of a patient, be properly undertaken by a 
general practitioner of ordinary professional competence and 
skill,’ and therefore is within the agreement, has, in any 
case of doubt, to be settled, in the first place, by the Local 
Medical Committee in consultation with the Insurance Com- 
mittee ; and, finally, failing agreement, by a court of medical 
referees. Until a few cases have been discussed and settled 
in this way, uncertainty is likely to exist, and it is not to be 
wondered at if, without experience, and often without know- 
ledge of the proper machinery for determining a difficult 
point, some mistakes have been made. In only one instance 
within my experience has a question of this sort been brought 
for decision to a committee of medical practitioners, and the 
doctor’s claim in this case that a simple surgical procedure 
was beyond the competence of a general practitioner was 
speedily and unanimously settled in favor of the insured 
person. Some elastic method of enabling a practitioner to 
escape from the responsibility of performing an operation 








which he feels incapable of undertaking was essential under 
the regulations if disasters were to be avoided, and even the 
wealthy Socialists who desire to establish universal, free, 
and compulsory medical attendance, presumably upon the 
poor, would hesitate before they compelled one of their 
whole-time medical officers to undertake an operation which 
he did not consider himself professionally competent to per- 
form upon a patient who might regard his compulsory 
services as an impertinence. 

The third criticism which “ Wayfarer” chronicles is that 
“sanatorium benefit has been greatly reduced in value by 
the subtraction of the sixpence which went to pay the 
doctors.” ‘“ Wayfarer’? has been seriously misled here— 
the sixpence has not been subtracted. The treatment of 
many tuberculous patients in their own homes was, and is, 
and must always be, an essential part of sanatorium benefit, 
which might more happily have been called tuberculosis 
benefit. The sixpence represents a rough guess as to what 
might be a fair payment to the doctors, on a capitation basis, 
for these domiciliary services. Some members of the London 
County Council have proclaimed their anxiety to obtain 
relief from their duties as a health authority in dealing with 
dangerous advanced tuberculosis by transferring their 
responsibilities to the Insurance Committee. They loudly 
grumble that the funds available for sanatorium benefit are 
insufficient to enable them to effect their purpose. Perhaps 
I am, in consequence, unduly suspicious in guessing that 
this criticism has originated in a quarter where an apparent 
saving of the rates is regarded as the primary element of 
statesmanship. Whencesoever it came, I am confident that 
it has been put forward without appreciation of the fact that 
the “domiciliary sixpence,’’ as it is called, is not an 
honorarium for a sinecure, but quite a moderate payment for 
anxious, responsible, and necessary work. The most enthu- 
siastic custodian of the rates would not desire to deprive the 
doctor of this just payment. To lessen the keenness of the 
general practitioner, as our first line of defence in detecting 
tuberculosis amongst insured persons, would be a fatal mis- 
take. This criticism has been put forward in error, and in 
ignorance of the actual facts. 

The first year of the working of Medical Benefit has been 
made enormously difficult as the result of heat engendered 
by the introduction of the Act. This is passing away, and 
it is only fair that a scheme of such magnitude should be 
allowed a quiet period of development. It seems impossible 
to hope that this will be willingly accorded by a small band 
of well-meaning enthusiasts for the cause of Socialism ; but 
if the main body of Progressives will turn a deaf ear to 
interested criticism, and leave the Insurance Commissioners 
and Committees, as well as the doctors, to get on with their 
work, there is little doubt that great benefit will accrue 
from the medical provisions of the Act, as they stand, to 
the health of the industrial population of the country.— 
Yours, &c., 

Lauriston E. Suaw. 

64, Harley Street, W. 

November 30th, 1913. 


IRELAND AND FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In view of the gravity of the present crisis and 
the importance of developing compromise by Federation, I 
trust you will be good enough to publish an extract from my 
speech at Kirkwall on Thursday, November 20th :— 


“The wisest saying of the Right Hon. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s was that, if he was conducting negotiations on 
either public or private affairs, he was just as anxious that 
the other side should be satisfied as the one he represented. 
I am here to-night, not only to speak for my good friend, 
Mr. Munro, but to point the way to a lasting settlement, 
honorable alike to all parties—a settlement which, although 
simplicity itself, will give all parties everything they are 
fighting for. Mr. Redmond is entitled to insist that the Home 
Rule Bill in its main essentials shall become an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Sir Edward Carson’s contention that North-East Ulster 
is being driven into rebellion by being forced out of the 
United Kingdom falls to the ground. The Tories will get out 
of the very difficult position in which they find themselves, 
namely, either having to rise in rebellion against their King 
and country, or eat their words in shame and infamy, and Mr. 
Asquith’s Government will bring peace with honor on a 
troubled land. Home Rule all round, devolution, federation, 
I care not what name it is called, is the remedy.” 
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“Tue Onty Way Ovr.” 

“* Federation has brought peace and prosperity to Canada, 
Australia, South Africa. Let all parties agree in passing a 
skeleton Federation Act, retaining the present representatives 
for the time, not only as members of the United Parliament, 
but as the representatives in the local Parliaments of Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, London, and possibly the North of England, 
the Midlands, and the South. Let these local Parliaments 
meet for the first three months in the year in their various 
capitals, and afterwards in London. Do not let us be too 
particular about dotting the ‘i’s and crossing the ‘t’s.’ 
There are plenty of good men coming after us.” 


Mr. Bernard Holland’s letter shows that while there 
would be no real difficulty to solve, the details would take 
time to work out. We have no time. It is either “full steam 
ahead ’’ and “ Damn the consequences ’’—an historic but fate- 
ful expression—or else compromise on the lines suggested.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. CatHcart Wason. 

40, Grosvenor Road, 8.W. 

November 26th, 1913. 


“THE MESSAGE OF ‘JIM LARKIN.’ ” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your note to Mr. Barr’s letter, you appear to 
accept his statement that the incident you quoted from Mr. 
Larkin’s speech of the girl taken up for intimidation “ has 
been perfectly and rather differently explained officially.” 

To an English looker-on, not only does the official 
explanation fail to meet Mr. Larkin’s indictment, but it is 
an exposure of the Irish administration. It is clear that the 
reformatory and the rescue home are closely, connected, 
forming part of the same institution, of which the convent 
is the centre; for the utmost that Mr. Birrell’s secretary 
can reply to a letter from Mr. G. A. Touche, M.P., is that 
“the laundry (for fallen women) is separated from the 
reformatory, the entrances are distinct, and the inmates of 
the two institutions never come into contact.” 

Imagine an ordinary girls’ school carried on under such 
conditions! Would any parents send their girls? It is 
scandalous that a reformatory so situated should be 
recognized (according to the letter already quoted) “as a 
place of detention under the Children’s Act, 1908.” The 
whole influence of the surroundings—not least of the regula- 
tions against contact with their immediate neighbors—must 
be thoroughly bad for girls at an impressionable age. And 
there would always be the danger of a false stigma in after 
life ; for who would distinguish at which reformatory, under 
the same religious community in the same street, a girl has 
been ? 

The fact that a girl of sixteen should have been arrested 
and sentenced for an act which shows no criminal taint is 
another instance of the way in which the power of the law 
is used against the workers. The medical students who 
risked the lives of thousands in the Albert Hall receive no 
punishment.—Yours, &c., 

Lit1an Harris. 

23, Carlingford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

December ist, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Mr. Barr’s lengthy indictment of Mr. Larkin, on 
the ground of inaccuracies in his speeches, if fully sustained 
by forthcoming evidence, will nevertheless prove to be 
entirely wasted effort. The principles underlying Mr. 
Larkin’s campaign are untouched by arithmetical inexacti- 
tudes in what are, after all, side issues. Let us agree to 
impute to that gentleman just that measure of moral 
obliquity for counting too many strikers under the lock at 
Mountjoy, as we are ready to impute to the Liberal Govern- 
ment for their unfortunate enumeration of Dreadnoughts on 
the stocks in Germany. Even then, Mr. Larkin will suffer 
an injustice. 

But to come to essentials. Mr. Barr informs us that the 
trouble in Dublin began with a sudden and arbitrary 
attempt of Mr. Larkin to call out the tramwaymen. Now, 
the tramway strike took place on August 26th. According to 
Mr. Barr, we are to suppose that everything was going on 
nicely between master and man until that date. 

Will he therefore answer the following questions :— 





1. On July 19th, did Mr. Murphy address the tramway 
employees, denouncing the Transport Union, threatening to 
spend £100,000 in fighting it, and proposing to give a shilling 
rise to all uniformed men? 

2. On August 18th, did the Dublin United Tramways 
Company advertise for laborers for some “new work,” the 
condition being that they did not, and would not, belong 
to the Transport Union? On the same date, did a letter 
appear in the Dublin Press, from the Acting Secretary of 
the company, stating that they proposed to anticipate next 
year’s re-laying of lines, in order to relieve distress due to 
dearth of employment, and repeating the above condition of 
employment ? 

3. On August 18th, did the company advertise the fact 
that they had received applications from four times as many 
men as they could use, and offering the names and addresses 
of “good men” to “any employers requiring them”? 

4. On August 21st, did the tramway company give the 
following notice to 200 men and boys in the parcels depart- 
ment of the company: “ As the directors understand that you 
are a member of the Irish Transport Union, whose methods 
are disorganizing the trade and business of the city, they 
do not further require your services. The parcels traffic will 
be temporarily suspended. If you are not a member of the 
union when the traffic is resumed, your application for re- 
employment will be favorably considered ’’ ? 

5. Was it subsequently to this date that the Transport 
Union made a demand for improved wages, hours, and con- 
ditions, such as to bring them up to the Belfast Tramway 
conditions ? 

6. Was it also subsequently to this that the strike of 
Mr. Larkin’s Union—that entirely gratuitous, uncalled-for, 
tyrannical strike (and so on)—took place? 

Mr. Barr will appreciate the relevancy of these questions, 
considering that they relate exclusively to a period prior to 
the starting-point of his interesting account of how the 
trouble began. I look forward to his further news.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. BRENTON. 

20, Rectory Road, Barnes, S.W. 

December 2nd, 1913. 


LIBERALISM AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In to-day’s issue of Tue Nation, you say, with 
reference to woman suffrage and the action of the militants, 
*‘the tragedy is that Liberalism cannot, in this case, offer 
its historic remedy for political violence.” 

If this were true of Liberalism it would indeed be a 
tragedy, though, even had you said ‘‘ the present Liberal 
Government,”’ your statement would have been almost as 
complete a confession of the failure of a great political faith. 
One is reminded of a saying of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s— 
I believe it occurs in “ Orthodoxy ”"—‘“ As much as I ever 
did, more than I ever did, I believe in Liberalism ; but there 
was a rosy time of innocence when I believed also in 
Liberals.’’ I can only suppose that you, sir, are desirous 
that women should relegate to a rosy time of innocence their 
belief in Liberalism’ds well as in Liberals. 

Surely, there has never been played such a tragic farce 
in the human arena as this of Liberalism denying its own 
principles to women who demand their application to their 
own case. The experiences of the past eight years have 
taught me, and many another woman, that it is safer to be a 
Tory than a Liberal in any gathering of Liberals, and that 
if I wish to avoid being torn in pieces at a Cabinet Minister’s 
meeting all I have to do is to refrain from declaring myself 
in agreement with him when he enunciates one of the basic 
principles of Liberalism. In the tyrannies of Russia and 
other countries which we are pleased to call reactionary, 
rebels are at least persecuted because they hold opinions 
opposed to those of their rulers. It has been reserved for 
the British Government to persecute women for holding 
opinions identical with those of their rulers. 

« Why cannot Liberalism offer to suffragists its historic 
remedy for political violence? There is one possible answer : 
Because women are not part of the people, are not human 
beings, in fact. But the Liberal who commits himself to 
such a statement is uttering a more sweeping condemnation of 
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Liberalism than would be made even by the women victims 
of the Liberal coercion of the last eight years.—Yours, &c., 
Evetyn SHarp. 
15, Mount Carmel Chambers, Duke’s Lane, 
Kensington, W., November 29th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you allow me as a suffragist who is genuinely 
puzzled by the difference between Tue Natron’s treatment of 
woman suffrage and its treatment of every other fight for 
freedom—and also as a member of the recent deputation to 
Mr. Lloyd George—to protest against the note you publish 
on that deputation? But perhaps I should not say “ protest,” 
for my difficulty really is one of understanding. You quote 
with approval the Chancellor's accusation that militant 
suffragists have “quarrelled with” Irish, Welsh, Liberals, 
and so forth; and you add: “ The tragedy is that Liberalism 
cannot, in this case, offer its historic remedy for political 
violence.” By Liberalism’s historic remedy, you, of course, 
mean justice. 

Now, in the first place, in what sense have suffragists 
“quarrelled with’’ Irish, Welsh, Liberals, or anybody else? 
It is true that a few suffragists made a disturbance when 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond visited Dublin in the summer 
of 1912. But that was after the Irish Party had thrown its 
weight against the Conciliation Bill. The instance is typical. 
Militancy began because Sir Edward Grey would not answer 
a plain question. Practically, no one has been so much as 
heckled by militants unless he was actively supporting a 
Government which was refusing time for the fair treatment 
of Conciliation Bills, or “ torpedoing” them, or withdrawing 
a “Reform” Bill on which it had pledged itself to the chance 
of a suffrage amendment, or in some other way playing with 
‘this most vital and moving question. 

In the second place, even supposing (what Mr. Lloyd 
George denies) that militancy has been mistaken from the 
first, how does that exempt a Liberal Government from the 
obligation to act liberally? 

In the third place, when you wrote that it was impossible 
for Liberalism in this case to act liberally, did you not mean 
“the Liberal Party’’ rather than “ Liberalism’? In other 
words, were you not unconsciously putting party expediency 
before principle? Liberalism can always—must always— 
’ “offer its historic remedy ” ; otherwise, it is not Liberalism. 

I conceive you to have meant that other questions were 
so pressing as to exclude suffrage from the party programme. 
But in what sense? Not on the score of time, since Parlia- 
ment is having a six months’ holiday. Perhaps because the 
Premier would resign if his suffragist colleagues pressed for 
suffrage? But he undertook not to resign, but to put through 
the enfranchisement of women as a Government measure if 
the House so amended the “ Reform” Bill. If he could put 
through enfranchisement in one form, he could in another. 
You, unlike some so-called Liberals, have never denied the 
illiberalism and injustice of passing legislation in which one- 
half of the community has no voice. How, then, can you 
reconcile with Liberalism or justice the continued passage of 
such legislation? Perhaps I can best sum up my failure to 
understand your attitude in a quotation from Mr. Lloyd 
George himself. He said, on February 23rd, 1912: “ When 
I hear suggestions that the Government proposes not to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill, or that it will not be drafted in such a 
way as to give opportunity for amendment, I say that it is 
an imputation of deep dishonor, which I decline to discuss. 
No Government could commit such an outrage on public 
faith without forfeiting the respect of every honest man and 
woman in the land.’’ When the Government found itself 
in the position which one of its own members had described 
as “of deep dishonor,” had it no obligation to make amends? 
Do you maintain that amends were made by the Dickinson 
Bill—that hopeless anomaly, a party Bill without party 
backing? Will you not rather admit that the amends—still 
unmade—can be made only by Liberalism now “ offering its 
historic remedy for political violence ” ?—Yours, &e., 

GERALD GOULD. 

54, St. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington, W. 

December Ist, 1913. 

[We neither said nor suggested that Liberalism was 
morally exempt from acting liberally in regard to the suf- 
frage. We only said that it was so disabled in practice. For 
that it will have to pay the penalty.—Ep., Natron. ] 





SENOR MAURA AND SPANISH POLITICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


S1z,—Your paragraph on Spanish politics, issued in your 
number of November Ast, struck me at the time as an excel- 
lent and accurate summary of the political situation created 
by the last crisis. I certainly should not have troubled you 
with my approval had not my very clever countryman, Sefior 
Lequerica, profited by your use, I must say unnecessarily 
violent, of the.word murderer, applied to Sefior Maura, to 
write that ‘‘ the whole statement quoted here is based upon 
a gross lack of insight into Spanish affairs.” . 

I do not intend to reopen in your columns the Ferrer 
case. Europe—in which, of course, I include Spain—has 
made up its mind about it, and what ‘“‘ a number of third- 
rate Belgian freethinkers’’—among whom was Maurice 
Maeterlinck—along with some French hooligans, like Anatole 
France and Jean Jaurés, and a handful of Spanish good-for- 
nothings, such as Perez Galdés, brought about, is not likely 
to be changed by the arguments of Sefior Lequerica. 

As for Sefior Maura’s influence on Spanish public 
opinion, which Sefior Lequerica believes to be ‘‘ enormous,”’ 
it can only be referred to as a thing of the past. Up till the 
last crisis this influence was really strong, but negative. lt 
consisted mainly in a keen irritation caused in the nation 
by the haughty ways of this hollow and theatrical per- 
sonage. But after the King made it clear, for the third time, 
that he would not trust his crown to the uncompromising 
and violent politics of the men who had put the Monarchy 
in danger in 1909, the last vestige of authority which 
remained with Sefior Maura, namely, the discipline he had 
imposed on the Conservative Party, vanished. And when 
Sefior Dato accepted office, against the wish of Sefior Maura, 
who, following a childish mood, had left Madrid for an 
unknown destination while the King was still consulting 
on the crisis, the new Premier took great care to state that 
he meant to be his own master, and to hint that the Con- 
servative Party was going back to its old Liberal traditions, 
which, in spite of what Sefior Lequerica would have us 
believe, it had lost under the extremely reactionary leader- 
ship of Sefior Maura.—Yours, &c., 

S. pE M. 

Madrid, November 25th, 1913. 


CONSCRIPTION IN NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—In your issue of September 6th, just to hand, 
appears a letter from Mr. Cecil B. Thornton, of Reefton, in 
which he states that, in response to a request, he is putting 
the general position regarding the Defence Act in this 
Dominion. We cannot but feel truly glad that he has 
thought fit to accede to the invitation, as it enables us to 
clear away what evidently is blinding his eyes and might 
tend to produce misconceptions on the part of your readers, 
although they have probably beceme acquainted with affairs 
here, and might not be affected. 

I notice that Mr. Thornton sets out to correct exaggera- 
tions made by Mr. Gregory, but he does not answer one 
single contention. Let us look at his letter for a few 
moments. 

He commences in the true colonial newspaper editor’s 
style, by stating that a wave of opinion in favor of the system 
has arrived. When was this wave manifested, and how has 
your correspondent come to know about it? It is admitted 
on all hands that the Ward Government lost its prestige 
owing to the conscription scheme of Sir J. G. Ward, coupled 
with his gift of the Dreadnought. The conscription scheme 
was passed after a very clear and categorical announcement 
in 1908 that New Zealand would never stand any scheme of 
compulsory military training, by Sir Joseph himself, and the 
Dreadnought was given and accepted before the people of 
the country, or even the Members of Parliament, knew that 
it had been given! No General Election has been fought 
on the straight-out conscription principle since then; the 
populace are not even yet fully acquainted with the Act. 
The present Government came into power without going to 
the country. The only opportunity we have had of 
judging recently by a vote of the people occurred in July, 
in the by-election referred to by Mr. Thornton. Unfor- 
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tunately, he either had to catch the mail before the result 
of that contest was announced, or he refrained from giving 
it to you. This was a pity, because the “ Socialist” of whom 
he speaks was returned on the second ballot on July 24th by 
a large majority. Mr. P. C. Webb is a very pronounced 
opponent of the present conscription system, and condemned 
it on all occasions in his campaign. I suppose your corre- 
spondent would account for this decided expression of 
opinion by the contention that the West Coast is the 
hotbed of opposition. There must be more than one “ hot- 
bed,” then, for up to quite lately we have been persistently 
told that Christchurch was the only centre where there were 
any anti-militarists! If police-court prosecutions have any 
significance, the “ hotbed” is a very large one—nearly 5,000 
prosecutions in two years! Mr. Thornton says that there 
have been only twenty prosecutions out of a population of 
4,000 in his district. Will he try and find out how many 
there ought to have been? Not a single lad was prosecuted 
for nearly two years on the coast, notwithstanding that the 
lads publicly announced that they would not attend drills, 
and when at length the authorities took action, thirty lads 
were forwarded to detention barracks on Ripa Island in two 
months. He further says that the parades are enjoyed and 
well attended. They may be at Reefton, a town of about 
1,000 persons; but the reports of the last compulsory 
King’s Birthday Parade in Auckland and Christchurch show 
that only half turned up! The latest figures of the Minister 
of Defence, given in the House (“ Hansard” No. 19), show 
a difference between those registered and those training of 
13,232; and when asked where these lads were, the Minister 
“estimated” figures, placing them in certain divisions, such, 
e.g., as 5 per cent. of those registered physically-unfit, &c., 
clearly demonstrating that he did not know where they had 
gone! Colonel Heard, Acting-Commandant, now suggests 
a Provost Police for recalcitrants. He then tries to smooth 
over all the disturbance of industrial conditions occasioned 
by these drills and parades by saying that the lads have a 
holiday with good pocket-money. Why, sir, all these lads 
are earning from 5s. to 10s., and perhaps 12s., per day at 
their trades, and they go to camp at 4s. per day! 

Mr. Thornton rather incidentally talks of the soldierly 
behavior of the men as an indication of what training has 
done for them. He said nothing of the “Sutton Camp 
Ducking ” business and the “ Oringi Camp Orgies,” and other 
disgraceful proceedings in Auckland, Petone, Ashburton, &c. 
Perhaps he has never heard of them. He is anything but 
complimentary in suggesting that the lads are street-corner 
loafers. Had such an insinuation been levelled against the 
New Zealand youth prior to the introduction of the present 
conscript system, there would have been a howl of execration 
from this same gentleman. This ridiculous cry has only 
been raised to bolster up an unpopular scheme, and it is 
not creditable to the promoters. It is perfectly clear to any- 
one with an ounce of common-sense that, if the youth of the 
Dominion is so much in need of discipline as to require a 
Defence System, costing £505,000 a year, the few days’ 
training that they receive, or ought to receive, is about as 
useless as anything can possibly be. It is all unutterable 
humbug! The youths who need discipline—and there are 
such, naturally—will stand a poor chance of reformation 
under the present conscript scheme. 

Space forbids more than a mere reference to your corre- 
spondent’s absurd remarks regarding the “ Yellow Peril.” 
This is a bogey which has been raised in order to frighten 
Australasia into the belief that the Japanese are preparing 
to make a sudden raid upon our territories, and there never 
was an argument more threadbare than this one. If the 
miners of the West Coast have come from the northern terri- 
tory of Australia, they will be too well-informed of the real 
position there to have any fear of invasion. As a matter 
of fact, there are very few Japanese there at all—86 in the 
Darwin District, and a few on Thursday Island. In England 
and her colonies there are only 4,114 all told, and it is 
nothing but an insult to a peace-loving and friendly people, 
near neighbors, to make such unfounded statements and 
suggestions. 

I should like to have dealt with this letter in greater 
detail, but I trust that it will promote inquiry into the real 
facts of the situation here.—Yours, &c., 

Cuas. R. N. Mackre. 

Christchurch, October 16th, 1913. 





OFFICERS WHO INCITE TO MUTINY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—As an officer, I am of opinion that officers have 
no right to be politicians. In fact, no officer should be 
allowed to be a Member of Parliament. 

An officer enters the Service as a servant of the Govern- 
ment, and has to obey the Government, whatever it may be— 
chosen by the people. 

There is only one course open to him—to resign his com- 
mission, his pay, or pension, and then he is a free agent. 

From my point of view, Colonel Hickman, M.P., would 
be well served if he was tried for mutiny. He is setting a 
bad example of duty to the soldier when he plainly tells 
him if he does not approve of his orders to disobey them. 
He has evidently never studied, or he totally ignores, the 
King’s Army Regulations.—Yours, &c., 

P. C. Exuiston, Lt.-Col. 

Merrivale Lodge, Meyrick Road, Bournemouth. 

November 29th, 1913. 
THE BLASPHEMY CASE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The letter which I sent to you a fortnight back, 
protesting against the condemnation of Thomas Stewart to 
four months’ imprisonment for blasphemy, has brought me ina 
small harvest of correspondence. Only one writer prophesies 
my damnation; nearly all express their sympathy with my 
letter and their indignation at the survival—or, as I fear 
we must say, the recrudescence—of these blasphemy prosecu- 
tions. Two or three, however, have strongly hinted that 
there must be more behind the sentence than appears on the 
surface. Stewart was not condemned for his sceptical views ; 
he was condemned for his manner of stating them; and 
they suggest that a manner of speech which involved a man 
in four months’ imprisonment must have been profoundly 
obscene or revolting. 

Through the courtesy of the judge, I have been allowed 
to see the shorthand report of the two lectures on which 
Stewart was condemned, and I can assure my correspondents 
that their suspicions are not justified. The report was taken 
with hostile intentions, only those phrases being recorded 
which were likely to damage the lecturer in the eyes of a 
jury. Also, the reporter could not spell some of the more 
difficult words. Consequently, he has imparted to the 
lectures a curiously ill-tempered and disconnected air, which 
probably does them injustice. Apart from this, one must 
certainly admit that they were not uttered in a purely 
scientific spirit ; they are rough, popular, and controversial, 
intended to raise laughter, intended to irritate or confound. 
They do not show much critical spirit or good taste. But 
there is nothing obscene; nothing, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, immoral; certainly, no language which I can con- 
ceive as deserving the serious notice of the law. 

It is rather hard on a man who is wrongly punished on 
one definite ground to argue that, since he did not deserve 
punishment on this count, he must have been guilty of some- 
thing else as bad, or worse. But I fear that such a view is 
rather widely held, and therefore venture to ask you to find 
space for this, my third, letter.—Yours, &c., 

Oxford. GitBeRT Murray. 


THE WASTE OF BIRDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I read in an English journal “‘ the British laws for 
the protection of wild birds and animals are probably as 
advanced as those in any other country, with the possible 
exception of Germany.”’ 

In another I see an account of the retirement of a 
veteran bird-catcher, who has trapped 140,000 skylarks, 
selling them in the London market at a penny apiece. 

If the British laws were really advanced, the evil career 
of this destroyer of bird life would have been checked long 
ago. 

But the real waste of song birds and insect-eating birds 
takes place outside of Britain and Germany, in the winter 
nfigrations. 

I saw, not long ago, in the Rialto market in Venice, long 
strings of bullfinches, goldfinches, and other Northern birds 
of inestimable value to the farmer, sold openly as food. It 
is to the shame of Italy that this monstrous slaughter is 
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openly permitted. The Audubon Society of America has 
stopped the destruction of song-birds, and has brought about 
laws forbidding the use of the plumage of any wild bird, 
from whatever country, as an article of adornment. There 
is need of an Audubon Society in Europe.—Yours, &c., 
Davin Starr JoRDAN. 
c/o Bank of Montreal, London. 
November 29th, 1913. 


BLAKE AND BRITISH ART. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Roger Fry is good enough to say that for 
most people who disagree with the views of himself and 
his followers, ‘‘ the purpose of art is’’ merely ‘‘ to recall 
to their minds agreeably sentimental’ moments of past 
experience,’’ and not to express ‘‘ new and profound con- 
ceptions of truth.’’ We are not told the exact meaning of 
a ‘“‘ conception of truth.”” It may be what Mr. Roger Fry 
conceives to be true; and are we seriously to regard the 
expression of this as the purpose of art? Or is it merely 
what everybody conceives to be true? Or that which is true? 
And if this be the correct interpretation, what of the epithets 
new and profound. How can truth be either old or shallow. 
These points make one frankly, brutally, doubtful whether 
Mr. Roger Fry’s remarks which we have quoted have really 
any intelligible meaning. Perhaps he is making use of a 
‘* fundamental symbolism.” 

He goes on to say that ‘‘ the essential power of pictorial, 
as of all other arts, lies in its use of a fundamental and 
universal symbolism, and whoever has the instinct for this can 
convey his ideas, though possessed of only the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the actual forms of Nature. . .” 
What does this mean? For what is a fundamental 
symbolism? If Mr. Fry means, as one must imagine, an 
appreciation of that inner significance which the sensible 
forms merely symbolize, an appreciation of the universal in 
the particular, the principle in the detail, the essential 
harmony (if such there be) in the apparent discord of sensible 
phenomena—and what other meaning known to the lexico- 
graphers can Mr. Fry’s words bear?—if this be his mean- 
ing, one may well ask how, in the name of the Bodleian, any 
artist can achieve this end, if even the objective, substantial 
forms of nature are beyond his ken? Can he understand that 
of which something is significant, without an adequate know- 
ledge of that which signifies? Does he really think that 
rudimentary knowledge is a sound guide to a perfect under- 
standing of things? Yet if this is, in truth, his meaning, we 
are grateful to him for giving it to the world ; the riddle of 
the post-impressionist is solved ! 

Blake, we are told, is the best test of whether people 
like art ; for he is ‘‘ almost, if not quite, the only artist who 
has discovered forms directly evocative of his impassioned 
states of mind.’’ Evocative forms mean, of course (again, 
the lexicographers give us no happier alternative), forms 
which evoke. The object, then, of the rea? artist (not of 
some worthless dauber, like Constable or Gainsborough or 
Reynolds) is to discover forms which evoke his impassioned 
states of mind; irrespective, of course, of such antiquated 
conceptions as beauty, utility, or morality. That would 
discard the last two, I own; but beauty surely is not yet 
either vulgar, irrelevant, or out of date; yet it seems so! 
Art, then, which is already degraded by many who imagine 
it to consist merely in the sincere expression of a personal 
emotion, has sunk lower still. Art as a tonic for the artist ; 
what a noble ideal !—Yours, &c., Doveias JERROLD. 

Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court. 

November 29th, 1913. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND FREEDOM OF 
THOUGHT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your leading article, ‘The Tory Idealist,” states 
that in the universities to-day there is “‘a much freer and 
more open atmosphere”’ around the questions of politics and 
sociology than ten years ago. If this be true of the English 
universities, then the University of Dublin must look upon 
their progress with a sorrowful admiration. I do not think 
anyone will hold that a free atmosphere of such a kind exists 
there, on hearing what occurred in Trinity College only a 
few days ago. The facts, I believe, will be new to most 
English ears. 





A meeting of the Dublin Civic League was announced 
to take place (the date is immaterial) in the Antient Concert 
Rooms, its object being to protest against the postponement 
of the promised inquiry into the conduct of the police on 
that memorable Sunday in September, and to condemn the 
uncompromising attitude of the Dublin employers. Imme- 
diately there appeared on a college notice-board an edict 
from Dr. Traill, Provost of Trinity College, forbidding any 
resident student to attend “Captain White’s Home Rule 
Meeting.” The ignorance, real or pretended, of Dr. Traill, 
we shall pass over. But what I should wish to hold up to 
public opinion is the arbitrary and unwarranted interference 
with the students which Dr. Traill exercised, on the strength 
of an obsolete statute debarring students from political 
meetings. This conduct, dictated, we are led to believe, 
merely by the private views of Dr. Traill, and a ludicrously 
false idea of university “ prestige,” has given us the sad 
impression that Dublin University is far behind its sisters 
in the possession of that quality which is the very essence of 
a university—viz., free action and free expression of views 
on every question. 

It is, surely, pitiable that a university which has ever 
been divorced from the life that surrounds it, should be 
checked and coerced by a one-sided authority from making 
itself a part of the nation on the very occasion when an 
opportunity occurs of healing the breach which a former age 
of intolerable prejudices had laid open. 

But we must not condemn Dr. Traill without a word in 
his defence. For he adequately atoned for his former action 
by the nobly tolerant manner in which he forebore to pro- 
hibit a single student from Mr. Bonar Law’s Unionist 
demonstration on Friday last. 

I enclose my card, and, for obvious reasons, I beg to 
sign myself,—Yours, &c., 

A Trinity UNDERGRADUATE. 

Dublin, December 2nd, 1913. 





Poetrp. 


GORSE. 


Many a year I loved the gorse on an English common, 
Miles on miles of the golden cups and the nutty wine: 
Cloth of gold for the tramping folk, poor men and 
women, 
Still my heart said in complaint: It is not mine. 


Here’s a golden wall each side the hill we’re breasting, 
Never sure was the English gorse as great as this, 
Grapes of gold from a golden vine for the wild bees’ 

questing, 
A world of gold and a pearly cloud on a blue abyss. 
There’s a golden hill behind us now, gold on the azure, 
The dearest hill, like a little breast in gold above; 
The lark springs from a golden bed, spilling his treasure 
— on the buttercup fields of light and his hidden 
ove. 
Over the hill we bathe our feet in golden water, 
A little stream the traveller fords,.so clear and cold. 
But is it May of the leafing—the High King’s daughter? 
For all her green is under the wave of the leaping gold. 


Over the hill—the yellow hill, the Spears are showing, 
The Silver Spears are turned to gold o’er the valley’s 
haze, 
There’s a small gold shower on the mountain and the 
river flowing 
Threads in and out like a ribbon of gold through the 
Milky Ways. 
The eager bees plunge to the thighsin a brimming chalice, 
Their bag so full of the golden spoils they scarce can 
The mountain calls to the mountain, over the valleys, 


“Friend, we are Kings in the house of Kings, beth 
you and I.” 


Here with a heart fed of delight as a bee with honey 
I sit like a miser counting the gold, nor shall repine 
For the cuckoo’s roaming the golden street, blithesome 
and bonny— 
And my heart says to my heart: “ Have peace; this 
beauty’s thine.’’ KaTuarinE Tywan. 
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IDEAL XMAS GIFT BOOKS 
Tales for Children from Many Lands. 


Edited by F. C. TILNEY. 


Each book contains 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour by such well-known artists as ArtHur Rackmam, 
Herpert Coie, the Brothers Ropinson, &c., in addition to numerous illustrations in the text. 
The volumes are of handy size, bound in cloth, with picture cover. 








THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES :— 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS ROUND ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 
ROBIN HOOD. PERRAULT’S FAIRY TALES. 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
FAIRY STORIES FROM SPAIN. 


FESOP’S FABLES. 
THE UGLY DUCKLING G&G OTHER 

THE STORY OF BAYARD. 
1s. 6d. net each. 


FAIRY TALES FROM ANDERSEN. 








SUPERB COLOUR BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF FISHING STORIES. Ludited by F. G. AFLALO. 


Nothing is calculated to give more joy to an angler than this volume. There are numerous pictures of fishing 
incidents in photogravure, and several beautiful coloured plates by direct photography. 
Among the Contributors are: Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Seton-Karr, Lord Desborough, Lady Evelyn Cotterell, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, &c., &c. 


Times.—“ Seldom is a volume published which so tempts to a discussion of the whole ethics of book-making as does 
this collection of twelve short sketches of an ordinary novel. But by the cunning use of type which is a joy to read, 
of heavy paper and margins which run to a full three inches at the bottom of the page, with the sumptuous display 
of the dozen admirably selected illustrations, some of which are in colour, we arrive at an imposing volume.” 

Demy quarto, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


POEMS FROM WALT WHITMAN’S ‘LEAVES OF GRASS.’ 


With 24 Illustrations in colour by MARGARET C. COOK. Square Demy quarto, £1 1s. Od. 
Morning Post.— The pictures painted somewhat in the technique of Watts, their massive nude figures laid in with broad 


strokes which fully render without exaggeration their freedom of pose, have well seized and well convey the primitive 
elemental emotions which belong to the poetry.” 


WORDS WORTH’S ODE on INTIMATIONS of IMMORTALITY 


With 12 Illustrations in colour by NORAH NEILSON GRAY. Crown 4to. Boxed. 58. net. 


OLD WORLD LOVE STORIES: From the Lays of MARIE DE FRANCE and 











Other Medieval Romances and 
Decorated by REGINALD L. KNO 





ends. Translated from the French by EUGENE MASON. 
LES. Large rated 8vo. 


Illustrated and 


Boxed. 10s. 6d. net. 





A Beautiful French Series. 


THE COLLECTION GALLIA. 


Edited by Dr. CHAS. SAROLEA. 
10: Volumes Now Ready. 

I. BALZAC. ‘Contes sPilecophiques. td 
Introduction de PAUL BOUGE 

Il. LIMITATION DE sEsUs SBAICT. 
Introduction de MONSEIGNEUR R. 
BENSON. 

Ill ALFRED DE MUS ET. 
NOUVELLES. 

IV. PENSEES DE PASCAL. Texte de BRUN- 
SCHVIGG. Préface de EMILE BOUTROUX. 
Introduction de VICTOR GIRAUD. 

VY. LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. Par 
MADAME DE LA FAYETTE. Introduction 
par MADAME LUCIE FELIX FAURE- 
GOYAU. 

VI. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine. Introduction d’EMILE 
FAGUET. 


VII. — BARRES. “L’Ennemi des 


VIII. EMILE FAGUET. Petite Histoire des 
la Litterature Francaise. 
IX. LA FONTAINE. Fables. 
X. BALZAC. “ Pere Goriot.” 
@EMILE FAGUET. 
FOOLSCAP 8vo. CLOTH, 1/- NET EACH. 





POESIES 


Introduction 





Books for Young People. 


THE BIBLE STORY AND ITS TEACHING 
FOR CHILDREN. By Baroness DB KNOOP. 
Square demy 8vo. With 40 Coloured Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


Schoolmaster.—“ As a medium of Biblical instruction the 
book will prove most valuable.” 





THE KEWPIES AND DOTTY DARLING. 
By ROSE O’NEIL. Demy 4to. 2s. 6d. net. A Book 
of Verses, with Pictures on every page done in Colours. 
Specially written and drawn for Children. 


YOYO’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. By ROWLAND 
STRONG and PIERRE JAN. With 4 Illustrations 
in Colour and 74 in Half-tone by Nor, FLOWER. 
Crown 4to. 38. 6d. net. 


JACK AND JILL. By GREVILLB MACDONALD, 
M.D. With 30 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontis- 
piece by ARTHUR HUGHES. 58. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF WARRIORS. By 
WILLIAM CANTON. With Illustrations in Colour 
by HeRRERT Cote. Large Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By WILLIAM 
CANTON. With Illustrations by T. H. Roprnson. 
Large Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 119, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, Tourspay NicHr. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Notes on Politics and History.’”” By Viscount Morley, O.M. 


(Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Public Opinion and Popular Government.” By A. Lawrence 


Lowell. (Longmans, 9s. net.) 

“A Pilgrimage of British Farming.” By A. D. Hall. (Murray. 
5s. net.) 

“My Beloved South.” By Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. (Putnam. 
10s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

“The Christian Faith: A System of Dogmatics.”” By Theodore 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each.) 


Haering. 
By Randall Davies. (Lane. 


‘The Greatest House at Chelsey.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Collected Poems of Margaret L. Woods.”” (Lane. 5s. net.) 

“ The Land and the Commonwealth.”” By J. E. Marks. (P. S. King. 
5s. net.) 

“ Memoirs of a Musician.”” By Wilhelm Ganz. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

** Great Days.” By Frank Harris. (Lane. 6s.) 

** Simple Simon.” By A. Neil Lyons. (Lane. 6s.) 

“L’Unité Francaise.” Par E. Driault. (Paris: Alcan. 3fr. 50.) 

‘La Bande des Habite Noirs.” Roman. Par Félix Duquesnel. 
(Paris: Faequelle. 3fr. 50.) 

“ Bliichers Briefe.” Herausgegeben von W. von Unger. (Stuttgart: 


Cotta. M.4 650.) 
* * * 


Tue chief topic in the world of books during the past 
week has been the award of a number of literary prizes both 
in this country and in France. Readers of Tue Nation 
have special reasons for congratulating Mr. James Stephens 
on the Edmond de Polignac prize which has been given him 
by the Academic Committee of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture for his book “The Crock of Gold.’”? One of the con- 
ditions of the prize is that the adjudicators must take into 
consideration a writer’s promise as well as his achievement, 
and the choice of Mr. Stephens for the award has given 
general satisfaction. 

* * * 

M. Romain Rotuanp has received the Grand Prix de 
Littérature of the French Academy for “La Nouvelle 
Journée,” the tenth and last volume of “ Jean Christophe.” 
Another “ Grand Prix” has been awarded to Dr. Grasset, of 
Montpelier, the author of “ Demi-Fous’”’ and “ La Responsa- 
bilité des Criminels,” this being the first occasion on which 
the Academy has not confined its award to works of imagina- 
tion or history. The Gobert Prize for history has been 
divided between the Abbé Sicard and the Vicomte de 
Noailles for their works on “ Le Clergé de France pendant la 
Révolution’’ and “La Guerre de Trente Ans” respectively, 
while minor literary prizes have been given to MM. Louis 
le Cardonnel, Jean Cocteau, Emile Henriot, Louis Dimier, 
and the two young writers who call themselves “ Agathon.”’ 
Finally, the Goncourt Prize has been given to M. Marc Elder 
for “ Le Peuple de la Mer,” a collection of stories about the 
fisher-folk of the West Coast of France. 

* - ~ 


Wirt the beginning of December the publishing season 
comes to an end, for few books of importance will be issued 
between now and the end of the year. In spite of the un- 
toward event of the bookbinders’ strike, which has caused 
several books to be kept back until the spring, publishers 
seem to be satisfied with the season’s results. They cannot, 
of course, forecast these with accuracy for another few weeks, 
as a large proportion of books are bought just before Christ- 
mas. But those in close touch with the trade believe that 
this autumn will compare favorably with 1912. Booksellers 
are sending in larger orders, and the prognostications of 
pessimists about the slackening in the demand for books to 
be caused by motor-cars, picture palaces, and other amuse- 
ments have so far failed to justify themselves. 

* * * 

Reports from the United States state that the chief 
feature of the season in America has been a tendency on the 
part of publishers towards a more careful selection of books. 
Many of the leading firms, according to the “New York 
Times,” have issued only about two-thirds of their usual 
number of books. Perhaps this policy is due to the activities 
of the Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau, a body formed for 
the purpose of preventing over-production, of which we gave 
some account a few weeks ago. One result of the change 
has been that the demand for several books has had a 





longer existence. Until recently it was not uncommon for a 
novel which became a “ best seller” to pass out of notice in 
a space of three weeks, and for its publishers to regard this 
state of affairs as inevitable. With a diminished output, 
publishers have concentrated their energies, and the “ New 
York Times” reports, not without surprise, that “ novels 
which were popular in September are still prominently before 
the public.” 
. - * 

From a reader’s point of view, the season just ended has 
not been very remarkable. It is true that there have been 
many additions of value to the literature of biography and 
of travel, but the outstanding books have not been many, 
and no fresh literary force has disclosed itself. Still we 
cannot complain much of a season which has given us bio- 
graphies of Florence Nightingale, Francis Thompson, 
Labouchere, Stead, Lord Lyons, Goldwin Smith, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Cervantes, Chatham, North, the first Lord 
Lytton, and the fourth Lord Clarendon, and books of travel 
such as “ Scott’s Last Expedition,’’ Messrs. Carruthers and 
Miller’s “Unknown Mongolia,” and Mr. Savage Landor’s 
“ Across Unknown South America.’’ Moreover, the issue of 
Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s volume of poems, “The 
Gardener,” and his collection of essays “Sadhana: The 
Realization of Life” would alone redeem the season from 
dulness. In fiction the most interesting issue has been that 
of Mr. Hardy’s “A Changed Man and Other Tales.” Mr. 
Alexander Irvine’s “ My Lady of the Chimney-Corner”’ is 
difficult to classify, but it ought to be mentioned in even the 
most cursory survey of the season’s books. 

* * ae 

Two passages relating to Disraeli in books published last 
week offer an amusing contrast. Mr. Hutcheon, in the pre- 
face to the collection of Disraeli’s political writings which he 
has edited, suggests that their author’s choice of pseudonyms 
“was influenced by his classical reading.”” Another view of 
that classical reading is given by Lord Curzon in his Rede 
Lecture on “Modern Parliamentary Eloquence.” After 
mentioning “the rapid diminution of quotation and literary 
allusion in the speeches of the day,’’ Lord Curzon tells this 
anecdote : — 

‘* Disraeli, in an address to the students of Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1872, quoted a passage from Sophocles, and then 
added: ‘In the perplexities of life, I have sometimes found 
these lines a solace and a satisfaction; and I now deliver 
them to you to guide your consciences and to guard your 
lives.” The students cheered sympathetically, but I have been 
told by one who knew the facts that Mr. Disraeli only 
aquired the quotation from an academic friend a little 
before the meeting, and that a somewhat limited knowledge 
of Greek | probably left him quite in the dark as to its 
meaning. 

> * * 

Mr. J. Suretp Nicuoison has written a “Life and 
Appreciation of Ariosto” which was at first intended to 
accompany his collection of “Tales from Ariosto,” recently 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. But as it appeared that 
the “ Tales ’’ might appeal to a class of readers different from 
those who would care for the “ Life,” the publication of the 
latter work has been postponed. We hope it will make its 
appearance early in the coming season. 

* ® + 

A voLumE of recollections of Tolstoy has been written 
by his son, Count Ilya Tolstoy, and a translation by 
Dr. Hagberg Wright, of the London Library, will be 
published early next spring. Dr. Wright, who is a brother 
of Sir Almroth Wright, paid several visits to Yasnaya 
Polyana, and had some conversations of an unusually inti- 
mate character with Tolstoy. He has translated some of 
Tolstoy’s works into English, and is the author of the bio- 
graphical notice in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

¥ - * 

A HovsE with a history of singular interest in the world 
of books is just now being demolished. Sir Isaac Newton 
lived for sixteen years at 35, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester 
Square, and was visited there by Swift, Arbuthnot, Addison, 
Chesterfield, and other famous men of letters of the time. 
After his death it continued to be a literary centre, for it 
passed into the possession of Fanny Burney’s father, and her 
“ Diary ” contains many descriptions of the gatherings which 
it witnessed. An excellent account of its history is to be 
found in Miss Constance Hill’s “The House in St. Martin’s 
Street,” published some years ago by Mr. John Lane. 
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AN AMERICAN HUMANIST. 


“Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, with Biographical 
Comment.” Edited by Sara Norton and M. A. DE WOLFE 
Howe. (Constable. 2vols. 2ls. net.) 


No other single collection of letters that has been, or is 
likely to be, published, throws so rich and so various a light 
upon the great personal forces in the literature and art of 
England and America during the middle and later nine- 
teenth century. For Charles Eliot Norton united a genius 
for friendship and appreciation with unique opportunities. 
Born in 1827 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, of well-to-do and 
cultivated parents, of old Puritan stock on both sides, his 
father a professor of sacred literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, he grew up in the little intimate society which virtually 
contained the intellect and spiritual enterprise oif America. 
Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, George 
Curtis were friends of the family, and though most of them 
were older than Norton, he lived on terms of the closest 
affection with them. Though it had distinctive American 
features, this intellectual society drew deeply from 
English sources, and the culture of Europe meant very 
much to it. Norton’s parents were travelled folk, and 
Charles, a year old, was with them on a journey through 
Great Britain, where Andrews Norton had intercourse with 
Crabbe, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, and Wordsworth, who 
“took the“little Charles Norton on his knees and tenderly 
gave him his blessing.’’ After graduating at Harvard, in 
1846, Charles entered business in the counting-house of a 
firm of East Indian merchants. But business never seriously 
occupied his mind, and when, in 1849, he visited India as 
a “super-cargo,’’ he was far more concerned with the art 
and politics of the country than with contracts. Next year 
we find him in Paris with the best social and intellectual 
introductions, meeting De Vigny, De Tocqueville, and other 
important personages. At the close of 1850 he is at Florence, 
seeing much of the Brownings. Back again from his travels 
in 1852, he lived a few years of quiet life at Shady Hill, his 
delightful Cambridge home, and in Newport, nominally a 
business man, actually a cultivator of art and literature, 
forming close friendships with the greater or smaller 
literary men, and in particular forming a strong and lasting 
tie with A. H. Clough, who lived for some considerable time 
with the Nortons. Many of the early letters are to Clough, 
and give an interesting evidence of the extraordinary width 
of insight and independence of judgment of this young 
American. 

For most English readers the main interest of the 
volumes will probably be found in the friendship with 
Carlyle and Ruskin, lasting from 1855 until the end of their 
lives. Both these great men seem to have taken to young 
Norton at once, not so much as an ingenuous and attractive 
boy, but rather as one whom they recognized from the first 
as their equal in knowledge, and in regard for “ the humani- 
ties.’ We soon find him travelling with Ruskin in Italy, 
visiting him at Oxford and at Denmark Hill; while he fol- 
lowed up the still earlier friendship with the Gaskells at 
Manchester. Indeed, many of these early impressions are 
in letters to some member of the Gaskell family, with whom 
he conducted a correspondence lasting over fifty years. One 
of his latest letters, in 1908, was to Miss Meta Gaskell. His 
love of Ruskin was not marred by any blindness. A long 
letter to Curtis in 1869 shows a full appreciation of Ruskin’s 
waywardness. “Never,’’ said he once to me, “did fond, 
good parents, meaning to do right, do worse by a child than 
mine did by me.” Norton’s own incisive judgment deserves 
quotation: “ Nothing has turned out for him as he most 
desired—everything has tended to make him more and more 
sensitive and self-willed and passionate and unreasonable 
and self-confident—and the result is that he hurts himself 
against life and the world, and is at the same time the most 
tender, humble, kind, generous, and loving soul that this world 
contains. You see what a mass of unhappy contradictions he 
is.’’ Elsewhere, Norton, speaking of Ruskin, says: “ He 
spoke the secret of the ruin of his life to-day when he said 
to me, ‘I can’t remember that I ever did anything in my 
life except from the moment’s caprice.’ ”’ 





But even richer than the reminiscences of Ruskin are 
those of Carlyle. For Norton’s accurate and capacious 
memory transferred to his notebook whole chunks of indubit- 
ably genuine Carlylese, often of the purest quality. “One 
day the talk fell upon his books. ‘ Poor old “ Sartor’’!’ he 
said. ‘It’s a book in which I take little satisfaction ; really 
a book worth very little as a work of art, a fragmentary, 
disjointed, vehement production.’ And so he goes on to say 
of his other books: ‘I’ve had little satisfaction or encourage- 
ment in the doing of them, and the most satisfaction I 
can get out of them now is the sense of havin’ shouldered a 
heavy burden o’ work, an’ not flinched under it. I’ve had 
but one thing to say from beginnin’ to end o’ them, and that 
was, that there’s no other reliance for this world or any 
other, but just the Truth, and that if men did not want to be 
damned to all eternity, they had best give up lyin’ and all 
kinds of falsehood.’ ‘It’s not a very pleasin’ retrospect— 
those books o’ mine—of a long life; a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.’’’ But Norton saw many other sides to 
Carlyle, and deeply regretted the way in which Froude and 
others had falsified the true under-nature of the man by 
dramatizing his half-humorous acerbities and crankiness. 
Writing to Ruskin after Carlyle’s death, he says: “ Even 
you, I sometimes fancy, underrate the worth of the man, and 
let the trivial and external traits of his unique individuality 
go for too much in your estimate of him. His essential 
nature was solitary in its strength, its sincerity, its tender- 
ness, its nobility. He was nearer Dante than any other 
man. He belonged to the same order of spirits. Like 
Danté, his face was black with the smoke of hell, and the 
street-boys called him names and threw mud at him. His 
stomach sometimes got the better of his head, but that it did 
not master his heart and break his will is a marvel.”’ 

As a literary executor Norton published volumes of 
letters written by Carlyle and Ruskin, and to Englishmen 
his name is especially associated with theirs. But hardly less 
interesting is his friendship with Burne-Jones and Morris, 
Mill and Leslie Stephen, and the slighter glimpses he gives 
us of Lewis and George Eliot, Dickens, Darwin, and many 
other celebrities. It must not be understood that there was 
anything of the exploitation of celebrities in his inter- 
course. Though in creative achievement he did not compete 
with them, he always met them as their intellectual equal. 
In fact, the effect of these two volumes is to establish for 
any intelligent reader a more truly living portrait of Norton 
as a rich and powerful intellectual and spiritual personality 
than any formal biography would be likely to compass. 
His judgments on men and books, art, politics, and the 
tendencies of his age, interspersed through his letters, are 
conspicuously sound and acute in sympathy and under- 
standing. His equal bearing towards the great literary men 
of his own country and of this brings out in strong relief 
the optimism of the former as compared with, shall we say, 
the pejorism of the latter. Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Curtis, 
with all their apprehensions of the materialism and the 
recklessness of their countrymen, were always firmly founded 
in the self-confidence of America. Norton, though not faint 
of faith, felt more keenly the defects of his countrymen, the 
lighter roots of the best American civilization. His own 
chief work was to give fuller nourishment and strength to 
those roots by helping to secure a firmer reliance upon 
cultivated taste and reason. This work he assiduously carried 
out during the twenty years in which he “ professéd” the 
fine arts at Harvard. When he began, art was not seriously 
regarded as a mode of education, or as having any real value 
for the deeper purposes of life, even among the intellectual 
people of Boston. His teaching fell as “a shower upon a 
thirsty land.’’ Indeed, there is an extravagance of art- 
worship in certain circles of America to-day, which repre- 
sents that excess of one-sided culture which Norton always 
denounced and withstood. Art by him was always taken in 
relation to the general cultivation of the mind, and his own 
special field was that of its relations to literature. A great 
Dante scholar, he did more than any other man by his 
writings and teaching to bring the genius of medieval Italy 
into modern America. No American of worth and standing 
is indifferent (as sometimes happens to European men of 
letters) to the public events of his country. Though Norton 
never took an active part in the direct conduct of political 
affairs, he intervened, with great effect, at the two epochs in 
his lifetime when the fortunes of the nation were in jeopardy. 
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Though feeble health prevented him from “serving” as a 
soldier in the Civil War, he threw the whole energy of his 
mind for several years into the work of influencing public 
opinion through the Press. He was joint-editor with Lowell 
of the “ North American Review” during the War, and con- 
tributed to it a series of articles, urging a strong Northern 
policy. In 1865 he was one of the founders of the New York 
“Nation,’’ a paper edited for so many years by one of the 
most intimate friends of his middle life, Mr. Godkin. “ The 
‘Nation’ will give you my politics,’’ he wrote years after ; 
and those who know this straight and stalwart paper will 
recognize exactly where Norton stood in regard to the lead- 
ing public issues of his time. Once only in his later years 
did the intervene—namely, to denounce, in the most uncom- 
promising terms, the treachery to old American ideals per- 
petrated in the Spanish War. His address on “True 
Patriotism,” printed here in full, is perhaps the most 
impressive and convincing criticism of Imperialism that has 
ever been penned. His personal position is thus well 
summarized in a passage from a letter to Dr. Waldstein. 
“Tt is not that we would hold America back from playing 
her full part in the world’s affairs, but that we believe that 
her part could be better accomplished by close adherence to 
those high principles which are ideally embodied in her 
institutions—by the establishment of her own democracy in 
such wise as to make it a symbol of noble self-government, 
and by exercising the influence of a great, unarmed, and 
peaceful Power in the affairs and the moral temper of the 
world.”” These are even wiser words than his two friends, 
Carlyle and Ruskin, would have found in their heads and 
hearts to utter. 





THE SPIRIT OF MODERNISM. 


“Studies in Modernism.” By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKEs. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a long time since we have read a more brilliantly 
written series of essays than those which lie before us in the 
present volume. All of them are actual, living, readable; 
it may be said without exaggeration that there is not a dull 
page in the whole book. All have already appeared 
in the pages of one or other of our prominent Quarterlies. 
Some were written several years ago; but they are 
as fresh and interesting as if they had just seen 
the light. The earlier papers were written from the 
standpoint of a Roman Catholic desirous, if not hopeful, of 
reconciling the Roman Catholic standpoint with acceptance 
of the methods and results of historical and critical science ; 
the latter from the position of a man who could no longer 
accept Catholicism of the Roman type. But in spite of Mr. 
Fawkes’s secession from the Roman Church, the difference 
between the perspective of the earlier and the later essays 
is slight. 

Mr. Fawkes looks upon modernism as a peculiar product 
of the Pontificate of Leo XIII. He was a Renaissance Pontiff 
—a priest of literary and artistic tastes; a patron of letters 
and men of learning. He recognized that the modern mind 
was an element in civilized society of which the church must 
take account. But he made a mistake in imagining that he 
could control its course. Towards the termination of his 
pontificate he became more or less aware of his mistake, and 
drew back from the forces he had let loose. But while he 
lived, individual Modernists were treated leniently. We 
have an instance of this in his attitude towards M. Loisy. 
When he was dying an attempt was made by the tradi- 
tionalist party in Rome to place Loisy’s “ Etudes 
Evangéliques ’’ on the index of prohibited books. The old 
Pope forbade it, fearing perhaps to commit a blunder which 
would make his name ridiculous in the eyes of posterity. 
There is a sense in which it is quite true, as Mr. Fawkes 
says, that the Modernists are a product of the pontificate 
of the late Pope. In France, where Modernism was boldest 
and most audacious, Modernists were unconscious of their 
descent from the Liberal Catholic movement of an earlier 
age. But, as M. Albert Houtin points out in his excellent 
“History of Catholic Modernism,” the French Modernists 
had their precursors in men like the Sulpician Charles 
Theodore Baudry and Pére Gratry. “The future of the 
Church is with us,”’ said Baudry; “our programme is to 
destroy nothing, but to transform everything.”’ Is not this 





the motto of Modernism in its twentieth-century form? 
Is it not a _ twentieth-century name for the conflict 
perpetually going on between two antagonistic types of mind 
—one of which regards religion as a formula to be accepted, 
the other as a life to be lived? The history of mankind, as 
Mr. Fawkes truly says, is a unit; it is impossible to cut 
ourselves adrift from the past. The particular form which 
Modernism assumed owes something to the pontificate of 
Leo XIII., and its dissemination in Roman Catholic 
seminaries and among the Roman Catholic priesthood was 
undoubtedly made easier owing to the policy of the Jate Pope. 
But the light shed by the rise and growth of Biblical criti- 
cism upon Hebrew religion and primitive Christian literature 
was bound to react upon Catholic belief, and to produce a 
movement on the lines of Modernism. Protestant, and more 
particularly German Protestant, scholarship created this 
critical movement. To this extent, Roman Modernism is 
directly descended from Protestantism. “ Let Protestantism 
go forward,” said Goethe; “sooner or later, Rome is bound 
to follow.” 

Of the sixteen essays of which Mr. Fawkes’s volume is 
composed, it is impossible for us to speak in detail. In an 
admirable chapter, Mr. Fawkes thus forecasts the probable 
future of the Papacy :— 


“‘The Papacy is, and will be, for long a force in politics. 

It can command votes, it can effect combinations, it impresses 
the imagination, it bulks large before the world. But it is a 
declining power The stars in their courses fight against it; 
the forces which are making history are on the other side. 
Silently, ceaselessly, they work. Like a majestic iceberg, 
detached from some Arctic continent, it moves southward from 
the Polar Ocean a fragment of a dead world. Ghostlike, a 
peril to mariners, it towers over the waters that wash its base; 
its peaks glitter in the sunlight; its cliffs reflect the blue of 
sea and sky. And all the while the process of undermining is 
going on; the frozen mass encounters kindlier currents; the 
temperature rises; a little sooner, a little later, it may be, 
there can be but one end: ‘ L’église ne marche pas dans le 
sens de la vie, et la vie la repousse.’ ” 

Modern life is hostile to the Roman Church ; that is the 
tragic conclusion to which Mr. Fawkes is driven. In our 
judgment, the causes of this hostility are fundamental, and 
the Church would cease to be itself if Modernism were to 
establish itself within its borders. The predicates of 
Medievalism, as von Hartmann has pointed out—and they 
are the predicates of contemporary Romanism — are 
Authority, Catholicity, Dogmatism, the Other World. The 
predicates of the modern mind are Liberty, Individualism, 
Rationality, the Present World. These two sets of concep- 
tions are irreconcilably opposed, or at least the opposition 
between them is so deep that any institution which made 
the perilous attempt to combine the good and eliminate the 
evil in both would be shaken to its foundations. Even. if it 
did succeed, it would emerge from the ordeal unrecognizable 
by the majority of its children. We would venture to call 
the attention of Mr. Fawkes to these words of von Hartmann. 
They will help him to understand the position of many Broad 
Churchmen— English and Continental—towards the 
Modernist movement in the Roman communion. Broad 
Churchmen in the Reformed Churches had the deepest 
sympathy with Modernists as individuals. They admired 
the elevation of their character, the purity of their motives, 
the self-sacrificing zeal animating them in their heroic 
crusade. It was all magnificent, but it was not war. Con- 
temporary Catholicism is, as Gladstone said, a synonym for 
Vaticanism, and between Vaticanism and any type of 
Liberalism—political or ecclesiastical—it is not a question 
of compromise or accommodation, but of war to the death. 
It is probable that some individuals, calling themselves 
Broad Churchmen, were unsympathetic towards Father 
Tyrrell when he turned to them for counsel as the repre- 
sentatives of the Church in which he was born. Unfortu- 
nately for Father Tyrrell, he went to men who had not been 
bred in the Broad Church tradition, and who, although pro- 
fessing its tenets, never imbibed its spirit. Had he con- 
sulted, for example, a typical Broad Churchman like the 
Bishop of Hereford, he would have found that the Church of 
England had room and a mission for a spirit and an attitude 
such as his. 

Of the Church of England itself, Mr. Fawkes, in his 
chapter on the Church of England to-day, has, with his wide 
outlook upon the movements of the contemporary mind, 
many wise and suggestive things to say. He points out, with 
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much truth, that, with the exception of the Rosebery inter- 
lude, Liberal Ministries since the time of Gladstone have 
broken with national tradition in filling the more important 
Sees with men of a markedly sacerdotal type. To sacer- 
dotalize the spirit of the national Church is in 
the end to sow seeds of discord between the national 
temper and ecclesiastical institutions which will, in 
the near future, ripen into bitter fruit. Professor Harnack 
tells us that the supreme obstacle to national unity within 
the German Empire is the gulf between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. A similar gulf is being created in this 
country between Anglican and Nonconformist by the 
ecclesiastical policy of the State. Politicians immersed 
in party warfare and party propaganda are often 
singularly ignorant of the deeper elements in the national 
life. In England, Christianity is one of the most powerful 
of these elements, and one of the most pernicious things a 
Liberal Administration can do is to accentuate the division 
between the national Church and the sister Churches in the 
land. National solidarity in every department of life is the 
aim of statesmanship. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal with Mr. 
Fawkes’s admirable discussion of the conflicting views of 
M. Loisy and Dr. Harnack as to the nature and develop- 
ment of Christianity. In the opinion of Mr. Fawkes, the 
French critic is not always fair to Harnack. The 
lectures of the Berlin professor on the essential elements of 
Christianity were not delivered with a view to show that 
the Christian religion, in its successive transformations, was 
undergoing what Loisy describes in his most recent book, 
“Choses Passées,’’ as a process of perpetual decadence. 
Again and again, Harnack insists that the disappearance of 
primitive Christianity was a necessary condition of the sur- 
vival of Christianity itself. Mr. Fawkes does not allude to 
this, but it has always appeared to us that Loisy’s cele- 
brated “L’Evangile et l’Eglise” is, to a large extent, a 
reproduction of the views of the late Professor Pfleiderer. 
It is, in the main, an attempt to defend Catholicism with 
Protestant weapons. Loisy’s most glaring weakness as an 
historian is that he knew nothing of the fresh religious 
and ecclesiastical development which began with the 
Reformation. According to him, Christianity can only 
develop inside the Catholic Church ; according to him, a man 
must either be a Catholic or a Freethinker. He is a child 
of Protestant scholarship—a propagator among Catholics of 
the critical views of Protestant scholars like Holtzmann and 
Pfleiderer. But his was not the temperament and the school 
of thought: and scholarship to grasp the significance of 
Protestantism as an inevitable development of the Christian 
consciousness. 





A FRIEND OF SHELLEY. 


“The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” By THomAs MEepwin. 
With an Introduction and Commentary by H. Buxton 
ForMAN, C.B. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Buxton Forman has an original way of recommending 
books to our notice. In an introduction to the present 
volume he begins by frankly telling us that this is a bad 
book and that the only point of controversy in regard to it 
is as to the kind of bad book it is. “Last century,’’ he 
declares, “produced a plethora of bad books that were 
valuable, and of fairly good books with no lasting value. 
Medwin’s distinction is that he left two bad books which 
were and still are valuable, but whether the ‘ Byron Con- 
versations’ and the ‘ Life of Shelley ’ should be called the 
two most valuable bad books of the century or the two worst 
valuable books of the century is a hard point in casuistry.”’ 
Medwin, we may admit, even if he was not the “ perfect idiot ’’ 
he has been called, would have been a dull fellow enough if 
he had never met Shelley or Byron. But he did meet them, 
and as a result he will live to all eternity, or near it, a little 
gilded by their rays. He was not, Mr. Forman insists, the 
original of the man who “saw Shelley plain’”’ in Brown- 
ing’s lyric. None the less, he is precisely that man in the 
imaginations of most of us. A relative of Shelley, a school 
friend, an intimate of the last years in Italy, even though 
we know him to have been one of those men who cannot help 
lying because they are so stupid, he still fascinates us as a 





treasury of sidelights on one of the loveliest and most flash- 
ing lives in the history of English literature. 

Shelley is often presented to us as a kind of creature 
from fairyland, continually wounded in a struggle with the 
despotic realities of earth. Here and in his poetry, how- 
ever, we see him rather as the herald of the age of science: 
he was a born experimentalist ; he experimented, not only in 
chemistry, but in life and in politics. At school, he and 
his solar microscope were inseparable. Ardently interested 
in chemistry, he once, we are told, borrowed a book on the 
subject from Medwin’s father, but his own father sent it 
back with a note saying: “I have returned the book on 
chemistry, as it is a forbidden thing at Eton.” During his 
life at University College, Oxford, his delight in chemical 
experiments continued. 

“His chemical operations seemed to an unskilful observer 
to premise nothing but disasters. He had blown himself up 
at Eton. He had inadvertently swallowed some mineral 
poison, which he declared had seriously injured his health, 
and from the effects of which he should never recover. His 
hands, his clothes, his books, and his furniture, were stained 
and covered by medica] acids—more than one hole in the 
carpet could elucidate the ultimate phenomena of combustion, 
especially in the middle of the room, where the floor had also 
been burnt by his mixing ether or some other fluid in a crucible, 
and the honorable wound was speedily enlarged by rents, for 
the philosopher, as he hastily crossed the room in pursuit of 
truth, was frequently caught in it by the foot.” 

The same eagerness of discovery is shown in his passion for 
kite-flying as a boy :— 

“ He was fond of flying kites, and at Field Place made 
an electrical one, an idea borrowed from Franklin, in order 
to draw lightning from the clouds—fire from Heaven, like a 
new Prometheus.” 

And his generous dream of bringing science to the service of 
humanity is revealed in his reflection :— 

‘“*What a comfort it would be to the poor at all times, 
and especially in winter, if we could be masters of caloric, and 
could at will furnish them with a constant supply!” 


Shelley’s many-sided zeal in the pursuit of truth naturally 
led him early to invade theology. From his Eton days, he 
used to enter into controversies by letter with learned divines. 
Medwin declares that he saw one such correspondence in 
which Shelley engaged in argument with a bishop “ under the 
assumed name of a woman.’’ It must have been in a some- 
what similar mood that “one Sunday, after we had been to 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and were dining together in the city, 
he wrote to him under an assumed name, proposing to preach 
to his congregation.”’ 

Certainly, Shelley loved mystification scarcely less than 
he loved truth itself. He was a romanticist as well as a 
philosopher, and the reading in his childhood of novels like 
“Zofloya the Moor”’—a work as wild, apparently, as any- 
thing Cyril Tourneur ever wrote—excited his imagination to 
impossible flights of adventure. Few of us have the 
endurance to study the effects of this ghostly reading in 
Shelley’s own work—his forgotten novels, ‘‘ Zastrozzi,’’ and 
‘St. Irvyne; or the Rosicrucian ’’—but we can see how his 
life itself borrowed some of the extravagances of fiction. 
Many of his recorded adventures are supposed to have been 
hallucinations, like the story of the “stranger in a military 
cloak’’ who, seeing him in a post office at Pisa, said, 
“What! Are you that d——d atheist, Shelley?”’ and felled 
him to the ground. On the other hand, Shelley’s story of his 
being attacked by a midnight assassin in Wales, after being 
disbelieved for three-quarters of a century, has in recent 
years been corroborated in the most unexpected way. Wild 
a fiction as his life was in many respects, it was a fiction 
he himself sincerely and innocently believed. His imagina- 
tive appetite, having devoured science by day and sixpenny 
romances by night, still remained unsatisfied, and, quite 
probably, went on to mix up reality and make-believe past 
all recognition for its next dish. Francis Thompson, with 
all respect to many critics, was right when he noted what a 
complete playfellow Shelley was in his life. When he was in 
London after his expulsion from the University, he could 
throw himself with all his being into childish games like 
skimming stones on the Serpentine, ‘“‘ counting with the 
utmost glee the number of bounds, as the flat stones flew 
skimming over the surface of the water.”” He found a perfect 
pleasure in paper boats, and we hear of his making a sail 
on one occasion out of a ten-pound note—one of those myths, 
perhaps, which gather round poets. It must have been the 
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innocence of pleasure shown in games like these, that made 
him an irresistible companion to so many comparatively 
prosaic people. For the idea that Shelley in private life was 
aloof and unpopular from his childhood up is an entirely false 
one. As Medwin points out, in referring to his school-days, 
he “ must have had a rather large circle of friends, since his 
parting breakfast at Eton cost £50.” 

Even at the distance of a century, we are still seized 
by the fascination of that boyish figure with the “ stag eyes,” 
so enthusiastically in pursuit of truth and of dreams, of 
trifles light as air and of the redemption of the human race. 
“His figure,’”’” Hogg tells us, “was slight and fragile, and 
yet his bones were large and strong. He was tall, but he 
stooped so much that he seemed of low stature.” And, in 
Medwin’s book, we even become reconciled to that shrill 
voice of his, which Lamb and most other people found so 
unpleasant. Medwin gives us nothing in the nature of a 
portrait of Shelley in these heavy and incoherent pages ; but 
he gives us invaluable materials for such a portrait—in 
descriptions, for instance, of how he used to go on with his 
reading, even when he was out walking, and would get so 
absorbed in his studies that he sometimes asked, “ Mary, 
have I dined?” More important, as revealing his too 
exquisite sensitiveness, is the account of how Medwin saw 
him, ‘‘ after threading the carnival crowd in the Lung’ Arno 
Corsos, throw himself, half-fainting, into a chair, over- 
powered by the atmosphere of evil passions, as he used to 
say, in that sensual and unintellectual crowd.” Some people, 
on reading a passage like this, will rush to the conclusion 
that Shelley was a prig. But the prig is a man easily 
wounded by blows to his self-esteem, not by the miseries 
and imperfections of humanity. Shelley, no doubt, was 
more convinced of his own rightness than any other man of 
the same fine genius in English history. He did not indulge 
in repentance, like Burns and Byron. On the other hand, 
he was not in the smallest degree an egolater. He had not 
even such an innocent egoism as Thoreau’s. He was always 
longing to give himself to the world. He hurried off to 
Ireland to heal it with a pamphlet at the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion crisis. In the Italian days, again, we find him planning 
an expedition with Byron to rescue, by main force, a man 
who was in danger of being burnt alive for sacrilege. He 
has often been denounced for his heartless treatment of 
Harriett Westbrook, and, though we may not judge him, 
it is possible that a better man would have behaved differ- 
ently. But it was a mark of his unselfishness, at least, that 
he went through the marriage-service with both his wives, in 
spite of his principles, that he so long endured Harriett’s 
sister as the tyrant of his house, and that he neglected 
none of his responsibilities to her, in so far as they were 
consistent with his deserting her for another woman. This 
may seem a comic defence, but we merely wish to emphasize 
the fact that Shelley behaved far better than ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have done, given the same 
principles and the same circumstances. He was a man who 
never followed the line of least resistance or of self-indul- 
gence, as most men do in their love-affairs. He fought a 
difficult fight all his life in a world that ignored him, except 
when it was denouncing him as a polluter of society. What- 
ever mistakes we may consider him to have made, we can 
hardly fail to admit that he was one of the greatest of 
English Puritans. 

We are grateful to Mr. Buxton Forman for his useful 
notes to the present edition, for his introduction on Medwin, 
and even for his bibliography of, and commentary on, that 
uninspiring gentleman’s contributions to literature. 





THE GREAT RUSSIAN REALISTS. 


“The Russian Novel.” By the Vicomte E. M. DE Voaiit. 
Translated by Colonel H. A. SAwYER. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


More than a quarter of a century has gone by since “ Le 
Roman Russe” continued the work of Prosper Mérimée in 
France. De Vogiié had married a Russian wife and had 
studied Russian life very closely in town and country. He 
possessed, moreover, a warmth of style that contrasted with 
the rather icy faultlessness of his predecessor in the task of 





interpreting the soul of Russia to the French. Essentially 
French himself, de Vogiié is constantly on his guard against 
any predisposition to judge Russian men and things through 
French spectacles. His studies of both the classic period and 
that of Russian romanticism, which so quickly escaped from 
the original influence of Byron, are interesting ; but the real 
significance of his valuable work lies in his critical estimate 
of Gogol and his three greatest heirs—Turgenev, Dostoi- 
evsky, and Tolstoy. 

It is a rather worthless half-truth to say that Byron was 
the father of modern Russian poetry ; it is very little more 
than the whole truth to say that Gogol was the father of 
the Russian realistic novel. In “Dead Souls,” this Cossack 
wanderer, who had been in turn a chinovnik, an actor, a 
tutor, a university professor, and a playwright, re-discovered 
Russia as absolutely as Cervantes re-discovered Spain. 
Chichikoff is at once as national and as original as Don 
Quixote. Gogol had set himself the task of penetrating the 
byways and quagmires of Russian life, and as from the depths 
of some dark, stagnant swamp, he drags, for the first time, 
into the light of day the slave-owners who wore absorbing 
the life-force of his country. It is a terrible picture, 
splashed, as it were, by the Russian mud through which this 
sorry hero drives in his search for title-deeds to corpses. It 
is no wonder that Pushkin, who had given Gogol the idea 
of the book, exclaimed, after reading it. ‘Heavens! What 
a dreary place our Russia is!” But though Gogol lashes 
his countrymen, he does not detach himself from them. He 
is one of them, and he was to hand on this—to us, almost 
unimaginable—lack of censoriousness to that great series 
of Russian writers who have been called his heirs. 

Of these, undoubtedly Turgenev is the most sympathetic 
to the French critic, who knew him personally, and found 
him “entirely good.’’ Turgenev, who became in later life 
almost a foreigner to the younger generation of Russians, 
remained always for this Parisian a veritable child of the 
Steppes :— 


“Turgenev personified all the striking qualities of the 
true Russian race, its spontaneous goodness of heart, natural 
simplicity and self-resignation. He was commonly called in 
Russia, ‘a good soul,’ for that powerful brain ruled the heart 
of a child. Whenever I came into his presence I seemed so 
well to understand the Evangelist’s meaning regarding the 
‘ simple-minded,’ and how such a mind can ally itself to 
science and all the exquisite gifts that make up an artist. 
Devotion, generosity of heart and pocket, brotherly affection, 
were all part of his natural organism.” 


With this conception of Turgenev, de Vogiié naturally 
welcomed the idyllic charm of “ Lisa” rather than the dis- 
illusion of “Smoke,” and the depths of tender irony 
in “The Annals of a Sportsman” rather than the paleness 
of doubt in “ Virgin Soil.’”’ Like the Russians themselves, 
he loved best the earlier books through which there flows 
the very sap and savor of Russian life, the breath of 
Russian forests, the aroma of long, drowsy, summer days. 
Turgenev, in the réle of a revolutionary, distressed him, and 
he judged, rightly enough, that the author of “ Virgin Soil” 
gave freely to the propagandists, not because they were 
conspirators, but because they were his Russian brothers. 
He preferred Turgenev’s heroines to his heroes. He found 
it difficult to be just to Bazaroff, while he saw in Solomin 
the second wholly original type created by Turgenev, merely 
a being who had “been led astray by the propagandists.” 
But to the personality of that great writer who said, in 
almost his last articulate words: “ Live and love others, as 
I have always loved them,” he is wholly and genuinely 
sympathetic. 

Towards Dostoievsky, however, his attitude was different, 
though he realized the almost overwhelming power of that 
tormented man of genius, on whose favorite creation he 
permitted himself to write: “They admire and sanctify 
‘The Idiot ’—the neuter, the inactive. He does no good, it 
is true, but he does no harm; consequently, according to 
their conception of the world, his is the better part.” On 
the other hand, he recognized the terrifying reality of 
Rogojin. Setting aside “Crime and Punishment,” it is 
towards “ Poor Folk” and “The House of the Dead” rather 
than towards “The Idiot” and “ The Brothers Karamazov” 
that he turns. The simpler phases of Dostoievsky’s pathos, 
rather than the menacing complexities that followed, attract 
him in his work. But of the man himself, with all these 
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complexities and sufferings stamped upon his face, the 
Frenchman has left an unforgettable portrait :— 


‘“* All the harrowing terrors of the soul, and the sufferings 
of the body had left their mark. No book of his could better 
convey the memories of the ‘ House of the Dead,’ or the long 
periods of terror, suspicion and torture he had undergone. 
Eyelids, lips, and every muscle of his face twitched nervously 
the whole time. When he became excited on a certain point, 
one could have sworn that one had seen him before seated on 
a bench in a police court awaiting trial, or among the 
vagabonds who passed their time begging before the prison 
doors. At all other times he carried that look of sad and 
gentle meekness seen on the images of old Slavonic saints.” 


Only too soon in “scandalous homage,’’ one of those dis- 
ordered, tumultuous scenes of the novels was to repeat itself 
around the death-bed of this strange inquisitor of the 
Russian soul. . Among that crowd in that impoverished room 
was the Vicomte de Vogiié himself, and he was quick to 
realize, amidst the din and the squalor and the spluttering 
candles, that it was all as Dostoievsky would have wished. 
And when, before that incongruously honored grave, it came 
to his turn to speak the final farewell, there came to his lips 
no felicitous echo from the Académie Frangaise, but only the 
words of Raskolnikoff to Sonia: “It is not before thee I 
kneel—I prostrate myself before the sufferings of humanity.” 

Merejowsky discerned in Tolstoy the Pagan genius as 
opposed to that of the Christian in Dostoievsky. De Vogiié, 
who recognized in the whole life and work of Dostoievsky the 
religion of suffering, laid stress on the nihilism and 
mysticism of Count Tolstoy. The author of “ War and 
Peace’ wrote in his own “Confession of Faith’’: “I have 
been for thirty-five years a Nihilist, in the proper sense of 
the word; not in the misapplied sense of a Socialist and 
revolutionary, but strictly a Nihilist, meaning void of all 
faith.” This, however, did not preclude that Pagan relish 
for life which reveals itself in each one of the projections 
of Tolstoy’s personality, from Irteniev and Olenine to 
Nekhliudov, and later even to Pierre and Levin. Nor did 
the alleged mysticism ever dull those marvellous eyes from 
the moment when Irteniev first stared out of the old family 
coach, too engrossed with the outer world for inward prayer, 
right on to the most complicated panorama of massed troops 
in his world-famed “ War and Peace,”’ or even to the almost 
equally intricate prison scenes of “ Resurrection.’’ Tolstoy 
indeed, cannot be labelled, and least of all perhaps by him- 
self. His was, pre-eminently, the vision of the Russian 
realist, and it clung to him most persistently when he 
himself was most anxious to thrust it aside. Nobody 
realized this more than the acute and penetrating author of 
“The Russian Novel,” whose last word to Count Tolstoy was 
an echo of Turgenev’s dying appeal: “ This gift comes to you 
whence all things come to us return to your 
literary labors, great writer of our Russian soil!” 





MRS. WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


“The Custom of the Country.” By EpITH WHARTON. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) 


UnpineE Spracc, the beautiful heroine of “The Custom of 
the Country,”’ “never wanted anything long, but she wanted 
it right off,” says her accomplished creator, who, from an 
attentive study of numerous specimens, has compounded a 
portrait of perhaps the most detestable type of girl America 
has yet sent us. The initial fault of Undine’s vulgarity, 
mercenary hardness and soullessness, must be shared by her 
parents and the civilization that spawns her. She is a 
typical flower of Apex City’s ideas, and is christened 
“Undine,” after “a hair-waver father put on the market 
the week she was born.” Mrs. Spragg, who is one of the 
aboriginal Yankee flowers, gives a useful sketch to her 
destined son-in-law of the rise of her family fortunes :— 
“No, father didn’t start in as a druggist; he was educated 
for an undertaker, and built up a first-class business; but he 
was always a beautiful speaker, and after a while ‘he sorter 
drifted into the ministry. Of course, it didn’t pay him. any- 
thing like as well, so finally he opened a drug store, and he 
nae Sg at that too, though his heart was always in his 
In this vivid glimpse, Mrs. Wharton conveys a world 
of suggestions to her readers, who will rejoice to hear, 
further, that “after father had made such a success 





with his hair-waver, he got speculating in land out at Apex, 
and, somehow, everything went.’’ Unfortunately for two of 
Undine’s future husbands, her father, Mr Abner E. Spragg, 
philanthropically took over his ruined father-in-law’s land 
investments, out of which, later, came his business fortune, 
and his subsequent invasion of New York as a rising 
financier. We first make the acquaintance of Mr. Spragg 
in the sumptuous, stuffy breakfast-room of the Stentorian 
Hotel, “where other pallid families, richly dressed, sit 
silently eating their way through the bill of fare,” when 
Undine declares point-blank that she must have a box for 
the opera on Friday, the stylish night. Her intimidated 
parents know from the tone of her voice that she is 
“nervous,’’ and though a parterre box costs a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a night, and Mr. Spragg, toothpick in 
hand, confides that he is “a little mite strapped” for money 
at the moment, a box Undine must have. Undine’s “ dis- 
regard for money” implies merely “a blind confidence that 
it will be provided.” “To have things ’”’ is the whole mean- 
ing of existence to her, and Mr. Spragg never questions that 
it is “the hereditary habit of the parent animal to despoil 
himself for his progeny.” Here we may say that unlovely 
as are the lives and outlook of Abner E. Spragg and his 
flaccid partner, they are honorable in comparison with their 
insatiable daughter’s. But Mr. Spragg’s racial instinct for 
dollar-hunting (tempered by shrewd humor and parental 
sentimentality) is reincarnated in Undine’s voracity for 
acquiring everything that the world prizes. Undisciplined 
in her desires, smooth and hard and cold as a porcelain 
vase, without taste, or conscience, or manners, unfitted for 
wifehood or motherhood, Undine passes ruthlessly on her 
course, secure in the power of her radiant beauty, which 
cloaks her commonness in men’s eyes. 

Her first victim is Ralph Marvell, a member of 
the old-fashioned aristocracy of Washington Square, 
an exemplar of those gracious and perfect young 
men whom Mr. Henry James so often singles out 
for his heroes. The structural defect in the novel, indeed, 
is disclosed in the unreality of Ralph’s love for Undine. It 
is incredible that 2 man of such sensitive instincts, who has 
seen the world, and has amused himself by studying his 
compatriots at home and abroad, should not be repelled by 
Undine’s naively vulgar egoism. Mrs. Wharton glides dis- 
creetly over the enigma; but her solution that Ralph’s 
passion is stimulated by his desire to save her fresh, virgin 
innocence from the defilements of the blatant Peter Van 
Degen and his millionaire circle is femininely flimsy. How- 
ever, Ralph becomes engaged to Undine ; his refined family 
does not oppose the match. For her artistic ends, Mrs. 
Wharton conceals for a while from us the fact 
that Undine, before she meets Ralph, has not 
only had several “affairs” in New York—one with 
an aristocratic Austrian riding-master, who turns out to be a 
swindler from Cracow, named Aaronson—but she has actually 
made a runaway match with Elmer Moffat, a police-court 
stenographer in Apex City, and been brought back by her 
father and divorced, a few weeks after, and the scandal has 
been successfully hushed up. These biographical threads to 
our better understanding of this typical American beauty’s 
couche sociale are dexterously interwoven at various points of 
the narrative, and the author must be felicitated on the adroit 
way she touches in the dubious details of the career of so 
many New York “ social leaders.” 

It is the Harmon B. Driscolls, and the Van 
Degens, and the Harvey Shallums, and their social 
parasites, such as Claud Walsingham Popple, the only 
painter who can “do pearls,” who represent the 
triumph of dollars. This smart society, in Ralph’s fine 
phrase, “is really just like the houses it lived in: a muddle 
of misapplied ornament over a thin steel shell of utility. 
The steel shell was built up in Wall Street, and the social 
trimmings were hastily added in Fifth Avenue.” It 
possesses neither wit, nor breeding, nor taste, nor sense, 
nothing but a thirst for social luxury, the chase after pleasure, 
and a blatant worship of “success.’’ Depth is added to the 
social picture by the inclusion of the most formidable national 
type, Elmer Moffat, the embryonic millionaire, “with his 
ruddy, plump, snub face, without an angle in it, which yet 
looked sharper than a razor.” Elmer Moffat is the “ money 
power” instinct incarnate, the real foundation on which this 
modern city rests, “with its chaos of indiscriminate 
appetites.” And in comparison with the man whose 
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indomitable will and longheadedness are alarming, Ralph 
Marvell, “ with his tranquil disdain for mere money-getting 
and passive openness to the finer sensations,’ seems an 
imported European luxury. It is, perhaps, with symbolical 
intent that Mrs. Wharton makes poor Ralph fade out of the 
picture, crushed little by little by his wife’s heartlessness 
and by her unappeasable appetite for “ having things right 
off.”” The chapters that show the progress of Ralph’s dis- 
illusionment from the honeymoon days in Italy, when Undine 
finds the old-world landscape and art “too dreadfully 
dreary,’’ and is keen on the whirl and noise of fashionable 
Paris and the fast amusements of the Van Degen crowd, are 
cleverly managed ; but Ralph’s resigned attitude towards his 
wife is not particularly convincing. We need not detail the 
catalogue of his marital misfortunes. When a child is born 
to the dismay of Undine, she neglects it, and when Ralph is 
safely tied to his new business of “ real-estate brokerage,”’ 
his failure to make much money gives Undine her pretext 
for joining the Van Degen crowd in Paris, deserting her 
husband, and, later on, divorcing him, as is “ the custom of 
the country.’’ Ralph, ill and sick at heart, does not defend 
the case, which is headlined in the New York press: “Society 
Leader Gets Decree.’’ “Says Husband Too Absorbed in 
Business to Make Home Happy.” The American drama of 
divorce, as someone remarks, “is sometimes cast without a 
Lovelace,’’ but Undine and her chivalrous friend, the fleshy 
young millionaire, Peter Van Degen, have a secret under- 
standing that Peter is to meet and marry her in Chicago 
after the Dakota decree is pronounced. But Peter, being 
given “too much time to think,’’ and having, also, a wife 
to be divorced from, never turns up, and so Undine is left, 
for a year, a divorcée under a cloud. 

It is in the chapters that deal with the fascinating 
heroine’s temporary ostracism by her smart New York friends 
that the practice of American divorce is shown with delightful 
irony. It is all a question of successful tactics, this arrang- 
ing to be restamped with the legal hall-mark of matrimony, 
no matter how many ventures the lady may be led to con- 
template. On the one hand, we find American Puritanism 
contemplating calmly divorce for business reasons: “I guess 
Mabel ’1l get a divorce pretty soon. They like each other well 
enough. But he’s been a disappointment to her. He isn’t 
in the right set, and I think Mabel realizes she ’1] never really 
get anywhere till she gets rid of him,” while, on the other 
hand, both the men and the women are genuinely shocked at 
the idea of love consecrating an informal arrangement which 
is looked on indulgently in French society. Thus Indiana 
Rolliver, whose marriage to the millionaire James J. Rolliver 
“has cost him near a million to get a divorce and mislay 
Mrs. R. and the children,’’ flames out against “the rotten- 
ness of French ideas.’”” ‘At Apex, Undine, you’d have 
acted different. You never, never would have given away to 
your feelings before you’d got your divorce.” But Undine, 
by her conduct, has appeared to sanction the lax British 
view which dictates that to get a divorce you must give way to 
your feelings, and she is so cold-shouldered by the other 
ladies whose waybills are in order, that she retreats, defeated, 
to the Riviera. Here she luckily falls in with the Princess 
Estradina, a member of the old French nobility, whose 
brother, the Marquis de Chelles, before this, has worshipped 
at Undine’s shrine. Through the Princess’s agency, Undine 
now gets the entrée to Parisian circles, hitherto closed to her, 
and so well does she play her part—that of “the fearless 
American woman who cannot even conceive of love outside of 
marriage ’’—that Raymond de Chelles’s ardor waxes and 
waxes as his patience grows less. We cannot even outline the 
extremely clever scenes in which Mrs. Wharton demonstrates 
that her insight into the intimacies of French social life is 
second only to her knowledge of American manners. Undine 
marries the Marquis de Chelles, and the money necessary for 
the annulment by the Pope of her former marriage is 
extracted from poor Ralph under pressure of the threat that 
his child, Paul, will be removed from his custody. Less 
convincing is Ralph’s suicide, a sentimental effect out of 
keeping with Mrs. Wharton’s discreet craftsmanship. The 
scenes that portray the clash of temperaments of Raymond 
and his bride, and Undine’s disgust with her domestic en- 
tombment in the French chateau, Saint Désert, are most 
delicately handled. One notes, however, that one only sees 
the heroine, as the other dramatis persone, as a type, and 
that the absence of fine individual shades of character and 
feeling rob the drama of subtlety. Mrs. Wharton has rarely 





done better than in the closing passages, where Undine decides 
to divorce herself yet again, and re-unites herself, this time 
for good, to the first husband of her choice, Elmer Moffat, 
now a multi-millionaire. The sequel may be read in the 
headlines: “ Divorce and remarriage of Mrs. Undine Spragg 
de Chelles. American Marquise renounces ancient French 
title to wed Railroad King, Quick work tying and untying. 
Boy and girl romance renewed.” It is a worthy mating 
of a woman whose soul is as hard and about as clean as the 
dollars of her possessor. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 

“Poems from ‘ Leaves of Grass.’” By WALT WHITMAN. With 
Coleured Illustrations by MARGARET C. Cook. (Dent. 2ls. 
net.) 

THE appearance of this fine edition of “ Leaves of Grass” 
as one of the season’s gift-books points to a widening of 
Whitman’s popularity both in this country and in America. 
While he is not a popular poet, and is, on the other hand, 
unacceptable to many cultivated people who hold by the 
classical standards, he has his own audience, and that, as 
we have said, seems to be a growing one. It is, at any rate, 
large enough to induce publishers on both sides of the 
Atlantic to issue his most famous volume in the sumptuous 
edition before us. Miss Cook's illustrations are pleasing 
rather than strong. One might have expected an illustrator 
of Whitman to select most of her subjects from landscapes 
and the forces of Nature. Miss Cook shows a preference for 
the human figure. But her figures have little of Whitman’s 
feeling, and it seems to us that she would have done better 
justice to a more conventional poet. This is far from say- 
ing that her work is a failure. Though not the ideal illus- 
trator of Whitman, her pictures are a pleasant accompani- 
ment to his verses. 

# - x 

“Margaret's Book.” By H. Figipinc-HALL. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

’ A Book of children’s stories from the pen of Mr. Fielding- 
Hall is a pleasant surprise. Readers of some of his other 
books will be ready to, credit him with sympathy and 
imagination, and these qualities are essential to anybody who 
would write with success for young people. “The only real 
fairies,’’ Mr. Fielding-Hall says in the preface which he has 
written for parents and guardians, “are that true imagina- 
tion and sympathy which are in every child.’”’ But Mr. 
Fielding-Hall’s fairy-tales are something more than mere 
excursions of his fancy. He has taken care that all the facts 
underlying his stories—those of natural history, for instance 
—should be correct. But he is alive to the truth that “ there 
is nothing that children resent more than being given fiction 
for fact, except being given facts that are dead,” and his book 
is written in this spirit. Mr. Charles Robinson contributes 
a number of delightful illustrations to the volume. 

~ * oa 


“My Recollections and Reflections.” By YosH1o MARKINO. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 


Tus is the third book in which Mr. Markino has set 
down his memories and criticisms in his own quaint Anglo- 
Japanese dialect. The style is both engaging and irritating. 
Some of his phases have the freshness and naiveté of child- 
hood, while others have at least the appearance of affectation. 
His experiences as an artist in London have supplied him 
with plenty of material both for pen and pencil, and, 
language apart, he describes them with clearness and shrewd 
delicacy of touch. His account of his search for and dis- 
covery of his new studio and of the house-warming with 
which he celebrated his entry is decidedly amusing, and is 
interspersed with touches that would be satirical but for 
their seeming artlessness. We fancy that the narrative will 
be welcomed by all who are acquainted with Mr. Markino 
and his friends, while the public generally will value the 
book most for its illustrations. 

* > + 


“Old Paste.” By A. Bergsrorp RYLEY. (Methuen. 42s. net.) 


Mr. Rytey’s “Old Paste” is emphatically a book 
for the connoisseur. Strictly speaking, it is not a color 
book, though there is a very beautiful color frontispiece ; but 
the monotone illustrations of paste work from ancient Egyp- 
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Ite cost a bow of Seldonite 
Abundantly repays; 


7g . 
A TON or COAL 
for 2/ 6 ey ee 


“‘ Seldonite ”’ (so called after the discoverer, Prof. Frank 
Seldon) doubles the heating and lastin wer of Coal, 
Slack, or Coke. It makes one scuttleful of cheap Coal go as 
far as and give as good a heat as two scuttles of best Coal 
do in the ordinary way. It can be applied without any 
trouble to all Coal, Slack, or Coke, in a few moments, and 

al which hae once been “ Seldonised ” retains its double 
strength for any length of time. “ Seldonite”’ also ensures 
greater cleanliness and comfort, because your Coal will burn 
to fine ashes with a complete absence of soot. 


“SELDONITE” is Concentrated Heat 


If you use only one ton oj coal per month, “‘ Seldonite ” will 
Save you more than £5 in the winter. It is guaranteed to be 
perfectly harmless, does not smell or smoke, and gives a 
— beautiful, intensely hot fire. ‘‘ Seldonite”’ can be used 
easily in the smallest household, flat or apartment, as well as 
in the largest factory, and its money-saving effect is equally 
great, whether for kitchen, grate, oven, copper, or furnace. 

AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT to encourage you to convince 
yourself of the marvellous efficiency of this Coal-Improver, 
the Sole Licensees have decided to send, post-free, a full-size 
4/- box (sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Slack, or Coke), with 
full directions, to all readers for only 2/6, provided the order 
and remittance is received within the next few days. 

5 BOXES, POST FREE, FOR ONLY tos. 
Beware of imitations, which are useless. Write to-day, 
enclosing P.O. for 28. 6d. or 108., to the Sole Licensees— 


“ Seldonite ” Laboratories, Dept. 141, Holborn Hall, W.C. 


A few of the many distinguished Users of “ Seldonite”: 
VISCOUNT COMBERMERE; LapY ANGIER; LaDy L. Wemyss; LADY 
HARRIET WARDE; LADY BROWNLOW CECIL; SIR S, PONSONBY; 
Hon. Mrs. SIDNEY PONSONBY; HON. R. HENLEY EDEN; COL. 
LEIR; COL. BUTLIN; Capt. RICHMOND; CaPpT. WEBBE; LT.-COL. 
WARNER, Farnborough; LtT.-Con, J. R. GARRETT; THE RT. REV. 
BisHop H. M. M. EDWARDS; LT.-COL. MORETON, Bembridge; Mag. 
SHARP, Southampton; MaJ. SANDYS, Bulford; Mas. A. RICHARDS, 
Camberley; CapTaIN W. E. Beak, Abingdon; CAPTAIN KIRK, 
Belfast; REV. MOTHER SUPERIOR, Convent, Taunton; REV. A. C. 
Hout, Chertsey; Lapy WaRD, Bridlington; Lapy CAYLEY, 
Woodbridge; Lapy HuGHEs, Suffolk; BARONESS ROSENKRANTZ, 
Taplow; BARONESS D'AMIED, Southsea; HON. MRS. HENNIKER 
HEATON; Miss D’OyLy, London; Hon. R,. EDEN, Corwen; MajJ.- 
GEN. WATERHOUSE, Eltham; COLONEL DAsHWwoopD, Lough- 
borough; COLONEL HATCHELL, Tunbridge Wells; Cor. LE 














QUESNE, Weston; CoOL. HoLtoway, Little Claxton. y 








You can trust it— 


it's a Seal. The Seal is a new idea in fountain 
pens. Yet it is so simple you wonder no one 
thought of it before. It is like a screw-stoppered 
bottle. The nib sinks and the centre plug of 
the cap screws down inside the barrel—thus 
sealing the pen and making leakage impossible. 


be SealpPen 


is as clean to handle as a pencil. It fills J. 
without taking apart, has a genuine |4-carat 
gold, iridium tipped, nib, and is guaranteed 

for two years. The price is 5/6. en Didkiae 


Made in three sizes and twelve points. Sells the Seal 
W.H. Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean St.. Kingsway, London, W.C, 











VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS"” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchiess blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. SO for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 
Cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


P293 
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The "Allenburys” Glycerme and 
Biack Currant Pastilles. 


When husky, rough voice and uncomfortable 
tickling of the throat are prevalent, take the 
“Allenburys” Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastilles. Regular use of these efficient and 
palatable products prevents such unpleasant 
experience. The “Allenburys” Pastilles 

are prepared trom the purest ingre- 
dients. They dissolve casily, and sur- 

pass all others in popular favour. 


Of all Chemists, in 2 0z., 4 02., 8 oz. and 
1 Ib. tins, at 6d., I/-, 1)7 and 
3/- each 
Note the trade marks ‘“Allenburys” and 
Gi } 
a Plough, which appear on each box. 


ZY 
7, Allen & Hanburys 


Ys, 





4 Ltd., 
yj, 4, 37 Lombard Street, 


oe 7, London, 
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tian times to the nineteenth century are exceptionally fine 
in quality, and perhaps even more satisfactory than color 
would be. The history of paste is closely connected with 
that of jewellery, and jewellery is an important factor in the 
history of civilizations—let this truth be noted by the 
modern mind that only conceives paste as a colorless 
material used in the making of imitation diamonds. Color- 
less paste, as Mr. Ryley points out, is a comparatively 
modern invention. Ample information as to how old paste 
was made, and what it was used for, discloses itself in the 
decorous typography of this volume, and the illustrations, 
as we have intimated, are something to linger over. 


* * ¥ 


“§, Bernardino! of Siena.” By A. G. FERRERS HOWELL. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In this biography of one of the leading ecclesiastical 
figures in the early Italian Renaissance, Mr. Howell has 
made a useful addition to historical biography. St. 
Bernardino has been called the second founder of the 
Franciscan Order, and it is undoubted that his eloquence and 
example were factors in its revival. He was the founder of 
no fewer than three hundred monasteries, and he refused 
several bishoprics in order to devote himself to his monastic 
work. Mr. Howell has made researches in Siena and Milan, 
and by the aid of these, as well as of the facts brought to 
light by M. Thureau-Dangin, and of extracts from the Saint’s 
sermons, he succeeds in painting an impressive portrait of 
the great Franciscan Vicar-General. The book also contains 
a chapter on St. Bernardino in Art, written by the late 
Mrs, Ady. 





The Heck m in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
November 28. December 5. 

Consols sie ie sa 734 eo 724 
Midland Deferred ae mi 724 ~— 714 
Mexican Railway Ordinary “os ks 35} eee 374 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ove ine 99} an 994 
Union Pacific’ Me exe 154xd_.. =—-1564 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let eer.) ese _ 94} ne 94 

Turkish Unified ... ~ awe ose 87 _ 864 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... pail “ 764 me 76 


Earty in the week, money and discount rates showed signs 
of relaxation, but the Governor of the Bank of England, 
alarmed apparently by fears of fresh gold exports to Paris, 
took measures which have since proved effective to tighten 
up the market. His action, assisted by a poor Bank return, 
has put the discount rate higher ; but, in spite of this, there 
is talk of gold going ere long to both Buenos Ayres and Paris. 
A real falling off in trade is reported from the woollen and 
worsted districts of the West Riding. This may be partly 
due to the warm unseasonable weather, but another cause 
is no doubt the depression in Germany and the postponement 
until January of the new American tariff. The great event 
of the week in the Stock Markets has, of course, been the 
fall of the French Ministry, which causes another postpone- 
ment of the French Loan—an event very inconvenient for 
the French bankers. French Rentes fell a full point on the 
following day, and it is hard to know how far they will fall 
before the new issue is finally launched. The event is 
especially awkward for Turkey and the Balkan States, which 
will not be allowed to issue public loans in Paris until the 
French Government has obtained what it needs. The defeat 
of the Government took place because they insisted upon a 





clause in the Loan Bill which would have given the Rentes 
exemption from all future taxation. This would have greatly 
reduced the yield of the new income-tax, which has been 
several times voted by the Chamber, though hitherto 
rejected or obstructed by the Senate. 

THE New Canapran Loan. 

Canada is again making a generous bid. for investors’ 
money this week with a 4 per cent. loan, nominally at 97, but 
as £2 of interest will be paid next April, while 4 per cent. 
on the instalments from their due dates amounts to about 
16s., the true price is a shade over 953, and the yield is 
therefore £4 3s. 6d. per cent., to which, strictly speaking, 
there should be added nearly another 1s. for the value of 
the redemption at par in 1960; but this will hardly be a 
practical question with the ordinary investor. This is the 
cheapest Colonial Trustee Stock which has been issued in 
London in recent years; but, in spite of this, I hear that 
brokers in the City have advised their clients to wait until 
the allotments are out, in the hope of getting it cheaper. In 
a case like this, however, one may be justified in thinking that 
the brokers’ advice is not altogether unbiassed by self- 
interest. If the client waits and buys the stock through the 
broker, the broker makes his commission; if the client fills 
up an application form, the broker makes nothing. That is 
one reason why the broker does not like the constant stream 
of new issues. But it is true that, for many months past, 
most new issues have gone to a discount. 


Tue P. & O. Report. 

The directors of the P. and O. Company always give 
their shareholders a splendid summary of the year’s busi- 
ness and a carefully drawn review of the outlook, and this 
time they have taken them very much into their confidence 
with regard to the company’s total revenue, the working 
expenditure, the mail contracts, and the depreciation allow- 
ances. It was upon this question that the directors tried 
last year to remove the idea that their depreciation allow- 
ances were grossly excessive, an impression which had arisen 
after the sensational purchase of the Union-Castle by the 
Royal Mail at a price nearly three times above the market 
value of the shares at the time. But the Union-Castle had 
always been secretive regarding its finances, while in the 
P. and O. accounts everything is disclosed. The pains which 
the directors seem to be at this year to impress on their 
shareholders their belief that 5 per cent. upon the original 
cost of the ships is not a sufficient depreciation allowance, 
and the serious view they take of the rising cost of coals, 
wages, and other expenses, is almost calculated to-make the 
shareholders think the directors wish to belittle their own 
company. But this is not so. Readers of this column may 
remember that a year ago I recommended purchases of 
P. and O. stock as a safe 5 per cent. investment if the price 
should go below 300. It is now 285 “cum dividend,” and 
yields £5 8s. 6d. per cent. to the purchaser. It is quite 
possible the price may go lower yet if the over-seas carrying 
trade contracts and freights slump under the competition of 
the large amount of new tonnage now being put into the 
water. If this does occur, however, there cannot but be a 
compensating fall in expenses. Meanwhile, the P. and O. 
has maintained and increased its fleet out of revenue, and 
has written its tonnage down to a very low figure for.the 
class of ship it owns. P. and O. shareholders need have no 
fear of the ability. of their company to face any ordinary 
depression and emerge in far better shape at the end of it 
than the majority of shipping companies. A further increase 
in the dividend is not an immediate prospect, but those who 
are content with 5% per cent. and a sound stock may safely 
put their money into P. and O. Deferred. 
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NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street, 
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THE NATION. 
CHRISTMAS APPEALS. oe 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
AND ORPHANAGE 


Established 1869. (Founded by Or. Stephenson.) 
Chief Offices: 104-122, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E,c. 
Principal - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 
Treasurers: JOHN R. BARLOW, Esq, J.P., Col. and Ald. Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD, D.L., J.P. 


SPEGIAL GHRISTMAS APPEAL 


In their sorrow, hunger, ard misery, the children arpeal for the love and happiness which is their right. 

Shall th eal in vain? 

For toe f a ae the doors of the National Children’s Home have been open to welcome the needy and 
deserving, irrespective of sect or cree 

Over 2,200 are now being cared for, and 10,000 have been rescued and helped. 


£5 5s. 
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CHILDREN ON THE WAITING LIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
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WILL ENABLE US TO PROVIDE FOR ONE OF mas 















Por full particulars ants advice how to help, apply 
elasasdgote Rev - Hodson Smith, National Children’ s Home, 104-122, City Road, London, E.c. 
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LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM 
WATFORD. 


Treasurer: E. H. BOUSFIELD, Esq. 


Maintains 500 Fatherless Children 


of professional men, merchants, farmers, 
master tradesmen, and clerks. 


Requires £15,000 per annum. 


Help will be gladly received for ordinary 
purposes, or for the Centenary Fund. 








ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


Office—3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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‘c———00 Ccc—0 
Write to-day for our No. 22 Complete Catalogue of 


| FIRST AID OUTFITS i 


It gives full particulars 
of all required requi- 
sites. Our “Economic” $ 
First Aid Case, price 
8/-#, delivered free, ex- 





actly meets the demand 
of motorists and others & 
for a portable case. It is 
a neat metal box, size 


9 x 6 x 3} inches, and | 





eC 


* 


30 


contains 16 Requisites, 
including Cotton Wool, 
Boracic Lint, Bandages, 
Plasters, Safety Pins, S 
Scissors, Vaseline, Sal 
help theinjurcd) Volatile, Carron Oil, 
Ad. post free. Instruction Book, etc. 


> CUXSON, GERRARD & CO. LTD., Shaan. 3 


M 
Ambulance Specialists and Surgical Dressing Manufacturers, | 
CoS et 9°92 





“Ready Refer- 
ence” (showing 
exactly how to 














Prudential ‘2, ©" 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - . - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - - £100,000,000 


ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) 


control accommodation for 3,000 VISITORS IN 
30 HOTELS in the BEST WINTER CENTRES IN 
SWITZERLAND.—For Illustrated Handbook, with full 
details of complete Tours, apply, Secretary, 

5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

















At Yuletide 
A COMFORTABLE HOME AND A COSY FIRE 
contrast most strongly with 
SUFFERING MISERY AND DESTITUTION. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


sarnestly asks for meat, groceries, vegetables, fruits, cakes, provi- 
sions of all kinds, coals, blankets, clothing, toys, and all sorts of 
things suited to the season, or money to buy them, to give 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


to homeless starving men and women, en, hungry families of the unem- 
a. and to inmates of 100 Labour Homes, Lads’ Homes, 
omen’s Homes, Farm Colony, and other institutions. 
Gifts most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Soestery, Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W., cheques being crossed “‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army. Y 





HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON 


AND THE PROVINCES. 


ARETHUSA AND CHICHESTER TRAINING SHIPS 
FOR POOR BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 

150 Boys sent cach year into Royal Navy. 

6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Giris now being maintained. 
FOUNDED, 1843. 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN (Incorp. 1904). 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen and Hy. G. Copeland. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 














"LECTURES, 
BRITISH HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


(Incorporated.) 
A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 
ON THE 
HISTORY, THEORY, and PRACTICE of 
HOMEOPATHY 
Will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
CHALMERS HOUSE, 43, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 
On WEDNESDAYS, at 5 p.m. 


The Second Lecture to be on DECEMBER 10th, 1913, 


By C. E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.). 


Admission Free, by Ticket only, which may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 




















T ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
Mr. R. G. Hember. “ Ethical Principles.” 
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Choice Books for Xmas 


PRINTED IN THE BEAUTIFUL FLORENCE TYPE. 


Stevenson's Pr, Oe€MS. Including Underwoods, Ballads, Songs of Travel, A Child’s 


Garden of Verses. Small 4to, printed upon pure rag paper, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, velvet calf, 18s. net ; alsoa LARGE 


PAPER EDITION, limited to 500 numbered copies. These latter are all sold, and application must be made to the 
Booksellers. 














My Recollections and Reflections. By Yoshio Markino, Author of 
“‘A Japanese Artist in London.” With 9 illustrations in colour and several in monochrone. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net 
“ Once more we have to recognise the fact that there is a piquancy in his expressive sentences, his simple parables, his sudden 


digressions, and his artlessness. . . . The book conveys the impression of coming from a sincere mind, formed as it is by an 
Eastern philosophy, is groping breathlessly among Western phenomena.”—The Times. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. With 10 illustrations 


in colour by Keith Henderson. F’cap 4to Cloth, 6s, net ; velvet calf, 12s. 6d. net 
° , . 
Browning s Heroines. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. With a frontispiece in 
colour and other decorations by Maxwell Armfield. Crown 8vo 6s. net 
“We at once feel that the right kind of criticism is here. . The Author answers the call of genius with a clear note of 


her own. Her sincerity and precious ability to hear and to be moved by the poet's lovel al, kindles many passages of this book 
into eloquence.”—The beturday Review. 7 a 7P a 


Tales of Hoffmann. Retold from Offenbach’s Opera by Cyril Falls. With 


illustrations in colour by A. Brantingham Simpson. Small 4to Cloth, 6s. net; velvet calf, 12s. 6d. net. 
Piedmont. By Estella Canziani and Eleanour Rohde. __Illustratrated with 50 
reproductions of pictures and many line drawings by Estella Canziani. Demy 4to, cloth 21s. net. 


A British Dog in F Yance. His Adventures in Divers Places and Conversations 


with French Dogs. By E. Harrison Barker, Author of ‘* Wayfaring in France.” Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 6s. net 


This Realm, this England. By George A. B. Dewar. With Illustrations. 6s. net 


‘*A more delightful collection of essays dealing with the land has never been published An exceedingly clever and scholarly 
book, instinct at once with dainty beauty and common sense.”’—The Field. 


“From cover to cover a sheer continuous delight.”—The World. 


The Desirable Alien at Home in Germany. _ By Violet Hunt. 6s. 
The Pavilion on the Links. By Robert Louis Stevenson. With coloured 


frontispiece and 24 full-page illustrations, end papers, etc., by Gordon Browne, R..I. Demy 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. net 


Furniture: A History and Guide. By Esther Singleton. Copiously 


illustrated after the best examples. Royal 8vo, cloth 16s. net 


The Charm of Edinburgh. Selected and Edited by A. H. Hyatt. With 12 


illustrations in colour by Harry Morley Cloth, 5s. net ; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net 


What Tolstoy Taught. Edited by Bolton Hall. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net 
The Art of Nijinsky. By Geoffrey Whitworth. With 10 illustrations in colour 


by Dorothy Mullock. Post 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. net 


What is Music ? By H. Heathcote Statham. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
Jimmy Glover and His Friends. By Janes M. Glover. With Illustrations. 


emy 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net 


“* Jimmy’ writes with a joyous inconsequence—he returns from stories of Dlackmailers to Home Rule, from Home Rule to 
pantomime, trom the late ve .. Stead to Gavoy Opera, and from the acting-) yeeress to the new journalism; but he is never for 
& Moment dull, and his stories and anecdotes are linked with a good deal of pit y and pregnant comment.”—Sunday Times. 

“A mass of racy recollections.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Spanish Islam. A History of the Moslems in Sp ain. By Reinhart Dozy. Translated, 
with a biographical introduction and additional notes, by Francis Griffin. Stokes. Royal 8vo, buckram 21s. net 


“The history is a living scene, moving with characters whom we see and realise, full of conversation and colour, 4 nee 
life-like touches which put a soul into what had hitherto been a name. . .. The book, to our mind, is just bs Tima 
himself would have written if he had been an Englishman. This seems the ] xighest praise a translator dare hope for.”—The : 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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(THERE are thousands of Xmas presents to select from 
at the nearest Boots branch, so that if you do not see 
what you want in this advertisement, you will be certain to 
see it there. 

Just walk leisurely round the establishment—you will not 
be pressed to buy—and you cannot help making a happy choice , 
for your friend from all the useful and beautiful articles on view. Soni 





Sterling Silver Tady’s Solid Silver Pearl Opera Glasses, 










= Sovereign Card Case, beauti- with handle, in Case. , : 
Purse. 128. 6d. fully chased. 21s, 15s. 6d. Lady’s Sabretache Bag 
Gent’s Fitted Dressing Case in in Pin-grain Morocco 
Attaché Hide. 31s. 6d. Best Si a Rims 
31s. 6d. 














Lady’s Motor Case in smooth Hide, Sct. Expanding Watch Bracelet. £7 15s. Lady’s Jewel Case, with Trays and - 
Lined Watered Silk. Best Gilt Stall Ends. 16s.6d., 21s. 
Fittings. 42s. 


























Gent’s Sterling Silver- 
Mounted Military Brush. 
Embossed Design. 10s. 6d. 


Sterling Silver Cigarette 
Box, to hold 25. 1658 








Best Electro-plated Triple Stand, for 
Biscuits, Butter, and Cheese. 108. 6d. 





Lady's Fitted Week-End Blouse 
Case. 218. 6d. 








BRewtifully Lllus- 

trated Lists of 
Silver Plate and 
Jewellery, Fancy and 
Leather Goods, Per- 
fumery and Toilet 
Articles are ready. 
These will be sent 
post free to any 
address. Senda post 
card now to— 


182, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


AY of the above 

articles will be 
sent post paid to 
any address, from 
the Postal Depart- 
ment at— 


182, Regent Street, 
London, W. 

















Branches Everywhere. 


Issued by Boots Cash Chemisis (Southern) Ltd 








— 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, 


THACKERAY’S HOTEL cremporance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 





. 
Passenger Lifts. Electric Ligne in all Rooms. Bath-rooms en every seme, Spacious Dining, 
illiard and Smoking Rooms, heated a gene All Floors Fire- 


Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
proof, ferfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROO including attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Telegraphic Ad iress—** Thackeray, London.” 





EEE ——— SESS ESS ————————— 


LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 
BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’se Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. ~ Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

















CHELTENHAM, 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
Tel. 1,070. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


SILLGTH-ON-SGLWAY. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
j _"Phone 8 Silloth. Ww. , Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHFPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
Wires 


126 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &., baths. Tel. 80. 
- Kenwerthy’s.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


2 SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 

















WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad Bt. Ist- classTemp. Tel.212 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


14, Old Square. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; Ist Class; moderate. 





SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


CRAG | HALL. | Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 





THE HOTEL , METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO ETD. Phone 4. J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 

LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 

DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. ae 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2 
FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 


an —$___ 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mostcent. Eng. Meat. Pop.prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 








8. R. Jefferson. 




















LEEDS 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


LLANELLY. 





Clayton Square. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL.. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Eleo. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 




















Principal non-licensed. 





QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 





Fazenda 
11/8 COFFEE 


Per lb. Pure 
APPETISING INVIGORATING SUSTAINING 
Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins. 


4, Great St. Helen’s, LONDON, E.C. 
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Ali who suffer jroam GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, URIC ACID, and 
KIDNEY Complaints, are invited to try. 


CU-RICA PILLS 


(REGISTERED) 
Simply send name and address to the Curica Mfg. Co., Anslow, 
Burton-on-Trent, and they will forward a FREE ‘BA AMPLE, 


00c 300€ 20 v0c0 0c0 =e) 


61co0 0c 00 











if a 00 


pos SALE, 85 copies wy ‘“The Nation,” 90 ‘New Age, 
16 ‘‘ Economist,” 12 other weekly reviews. 25s.—Apply wy, 
21, Cromwell Avenue, Hammersmith, W. 


— —= = — = —=_ = = ——— 














THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for December 6 
will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 


THE COST OF GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. 


“TO THE PURE ALL THINGS ARE PURE” 
IN FRIVOLOUS DRAMA. ByE.F.S. 
A Short Story: ‘‘ THE REFORMED CHARACTER.” 
By W. Pett Ridge. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND.—III. ‘‘CANDIDATES 
FOR HALF-CROWNS.” 


LETTERS TO THE ANTIPODES—XXVI. 
‘*THE WISDOM OF CANON BARNETT,” 
A Review of ‘‘ Work and Worship.” 
NEW NOVELS. 

SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CURRENT EVENTS. F. C. G. CARTOONS. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions. Special oppertunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
(New Term, Thursday, January 15th, 1914.) 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress 














ROYAL ‘HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 10th, 1914. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and 
Arts. ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, 
and a certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for Competition in June, 1914. Inclusive 
fee, £100 a year.—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JoNnEs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION DECEMBER 12TH. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schoel for Giris. 
House in grounds on — of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Viet.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, Brackznuvuarst, HinpHrap, Hastemens, R.5.0. 


RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, 7 


Headmaster: 
C. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formerly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 
BRIAN SPARKES, M. A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
A. C. DYER, B.A. Emman. Coll., Ca: mb. 
M. C. PERKS, MA., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 





J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 

Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars licati t 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. ‘Mrromene, ‘22, “S 

Street, Liverpool. — 


FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.) 
Highly qualified resident Staff. . 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 

Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 

School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 


(New Term, Thursday, January 15th, 1914.) 
FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HEARTS. 
Headmistress: Miss Estuer Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 

Second Mistress: Miss Estersroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
ae = reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

ils prepared for University. 
ral domestic course for senior pupils and external studenta. 
Principale—Mise Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis 











APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


Dispensing 


The Best Prefession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 


Dis pensins 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderste. 
Por Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 








| Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Olassical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 














Dispensinse 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W, 











THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 








Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pez ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
Pususnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Books are the best presents, and you can hear of the best books 
by writing to Messrs. Methuen for their new Christmas Catalogue. 
Please ask your bookseller to show you their books. 








A GIFT ALL MUST GIVE. A_GIFT FOR CHILDREN. 


THE WIND IN THE W W th Grahame. 
THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By Georgette Leblanc With 8 ‘Tihusteations in Coley. Kewide Crown 8vo. 


(Mme. M. Maeterlinck). Translated by A. Teixeira 7s. 6d. net. 
de Mattos, and Illustrated by A. Rothenstein. A GIFT FOR GARDEN LOVERS. 


Fcap 4to. 5s. net. A NATURALIST IN WESTERN CHINA. By E. H. Wilson. 


With an Introduction by Prof. C. 8. 
Sargent. With a Map and 100 Illustra- 
tions. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 











A ROMANTIC STORY. 


MY LIFE IN SARAWAK. By Her after f 
the Ranee of Sarawak. With 27 llus- fj 


trations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 





A GIFT FOR MOURNERS. 


OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece after 
G.F.Watts’s “Hope.” F’cap 8vo. 5s. net, 





HOW TO AVIATE. 


AVIATION. By Algernon E. Berriman. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net.. 








THE GIFT oF GIFTS. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. : , 
Barrack-Room Ballads. Departmental Ditties. The Seven Seas. The Five Nations. 
Each Volume Crown 8vo, 6s; F’cap 8vo, Leather, 5s. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
GIFTS OF FINE ROMANCE. 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 1n16 Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE GIFT OF LAUGHTER. 
THE NOVELS OF W, W. JACOBS. In 12 Volumes, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 
THREE GREAT NOVELS. 














THE. JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert Parker. Grown 8vo. 65. [Total sales excee 145,000 
THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. [8 ° Edition. 
THE REGENT. A Five Towns Story of Adventure in London. By Arnold Bennett, Crown, vo. 68, 


A _ SUMPTUOUS GIFT. ‘NO NOBLER GIFT, 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by Edward | THE OPEN ROAD. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations 
Fitzgerald. With a vie a) m poe and 75! in Colour by ©. A. Shepperson. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


Illustrations in Monotone by 
A GIFT FOR THE DEVOUT. 


Sullivan, Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
A _GIFT OF LETTERS. THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED HENRY SUSO. 
The LETTERS of ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON . By Himself. Translated from the Origi- 
Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. In Four (J } nal German by T. F. Knox, With an 
Volumes. Each F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s.; \J A Introduction by Dean Inge. Crown 8vo. 


Leather, 5s. net. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE NOVEL OF THE THRILL. A SUPERB HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE LODGER. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. THE GOVERNOR of —— By Marjorie 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [2nd Edition. Bowen. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Edition. 


CHARMING GIFTS. 


TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY E. V. LUCAS. 
LONDON LAVENDER. P’cap. 8vo. 5s. each. LOITERERS HARVEST. 


GIFTS FOR WANDERERS. 





























A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. - (15th Edition. | A WANDERER IN PARIS. [11th Edition. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. (15th Edition. | A WANDERER IN FLORENCE, (Sth Edition. 


Each Volume Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE GIFT FOR ‘GOLFERS. 





HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Vardon. With 48 Illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. | 


THE GIFT OF A GREAT POET. 





SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCES THOMPSON. With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. With a Portrait in 


Photogravure. F’cap 8vo. 5s. net. 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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